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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“CHRIST AND THE THIRD WISE MAN” 


OHN OXENHAM has forty-two novels and 
twenty-seven other books to his credit, and 
some of them stand high as literature, but it is 

when he writes of Jesus of Nazareth that he is at his 
best. ‘The Hidden Years’ has been called ‘‘infer- 
ential biography.”’ In “Christ and the Third Wise 
Man” we have the same kind of work.* <A poet deals 
with the traditional facts of the Master’s life from the 
standpoint of one of the three Wise Men. 

For a long time we have been insisting that our 
Unitarian and Universalist people ought to read more 
works of pure imagination so as to temper the eco- 
nomics and philosophy to which they are so devoted. 
Well, here is such a work. It is beautifully done and 
has great insight. When Caspar, the youngest of the 
three Wise Men, comes back to Nazareth thirty years 
after the birth and talks to Zerah, who loved Jesus 
so devotedly, there is this bit of conversation: 

““ “Rabban,’ she began hesitatingly, although I 
saw that behind her hesitancy was a pent-up flood 
of feeling which she found it hard to restrain, ‘it is 
not at all what we all have been looking for... . 
And I do not understand it very clearly even yet. 

He is to be the Deliverer of his people, and of 
all people, but it is not from Rome that he is to de- 
liver them ” “From what, then, Zerah?’ I jerked 
in vast bewilderment. ‘It is all the evil in the world 
that he has come to make an end of and to deliver 
men from—a new and better way of life that he would 
establish—a way of good-will and peace and happiness 
for all men everywhere.’ ”’ 

_ When Jesus was wrestling with the question of 
the evil of the world and the immensity of human 
need, ‘‘God told him that it was he himself for whom 
that great work was waiting.” 

“God told him he was to represent Him in the 
world—to be His right hand and instrument—-His 
hammer, His nail—aye, and His plane and His saw 
and His chisel, for there is much old wood to cut out.” 

Many literary craftsmen have dealt with the 
story of the three Wise Men, for it is appealing material, 
but we have not seen any other book in which the 
three characters are made so distinct. And when 
old Melchior of Damascus and Balthasar of Babylon 
are gathered to their fathers, young Caspar, son of 


*Christ and the Third Wise Man. By John Oxenham. 
Longmans Green and Company: London, Toronto and New 
York. 185 pp. Price $2.00. 


Cunion the Wise Man of Shushan in Persia, lives on. 
The plan of the book brings him back to Nazareth 
mA.) 11, A_D. 21, and. AWD. sihand A. Des3. He 
lives long enough to witness the great years of Jesus 
and the beginning of the ministry of Saul of Tarsus. 
Caspar is the man who was sent to the blinded Saul 
after his conversion. 

A book like this does nothing in the way of 
historical criticism. It adds little to our knowledge. 
But it renders the superlatively great service of tuning 
us. In the midst of the jangling noises about us, and 
our cares, burdens, hidden doubts and fears, how can 
we find again the old joy and exultation in the Christ- 
mas season? One way is to r2ad a book like this. 
It is for everybody, but especially it is precious ma- 
terial for those who have to stand up before the 
little eager children or the grown-up, world weary chil- 
dren, and say something new, fresh and vital. But it 
is for us only if we have a little imagination left. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE ON DOLES 


RACTICALLY all of the religious papers think 
P that it is terrible to suggest disfranchising a 
man who is unfortunate and has to be sup- 
ported by the government. So it is. But it is more 
terrible to pauperize a nation and to let the paupers 
control our elections. 

The decent, fine men among workmen who 
have no jobs and who are being helped by the govern- 
ment ought to be willing to say, “I will give up this 
precious right of suffrage as long as I have to be 
carried.” 

A dole or hand-out by government to citizens is 
one of the most dangerous gifts conceivable. Before 
the present orgy of public spending, every intelligent 
social worker in the United States looked at “‘public 
outdoor relief,’ as state aid was called, as a thing to 
be dreaded and avoided. They so regarded it because 
they were interested in character, and because they 
found character insidiously demoralized by that kind 
of relief. All of our carefully builded ideals in charity 
have gone down in the flood of human need. If to 
keep people from cold and hunger, they have to go 
down, let them go down. But we ought to struggle 
back toward ideals of character building in relief 
work as soon as practicable. 

To take away the right of suffrage from some 
hard-pressed, sensitive men and women would still 
further discourage them, but there are many others 
who would be kept off the relief list by such action, 
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and still others who would be spurred to take them- 
selves off. 

The influence upon our elections of a vast army 
of people enjoying a government subsidy is bad, and 
the use of the situation by the worst type of politi- 
cians is dangerous. 

There are some beautiful theories that will not 
work, and this theory of keeping unfortunate people 
who have to be helped from public funds on the voting 
list, is one of them. 

In our issue of August 25 we took a different 
position. As we read our leading editorial for that 
date we are filled with admiration for the brains and 
the heart of the writer. What, fundamentally, he 
wants, we who write today want. But to get it we 
are convinced that we must come down hard on an 
evil that is growing by leaps and bounds. 

* * 


INTERDEPENDENCE DAY 


HE Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention is getting back to fundamentals in 
establishing ‘“‘Interdependence Day.’ “The 

body is not one member but many.”’ The body politic 
is not one member but many. Every part needs 
every other part. It is appropriate to celebrate a 
cessation of fighting, but it is more useful to promote 
the understanding that will make fighting impossible. 

So on the second Sunday of November from 

now on we are going to celebrate Armistice Day and 
Armistice Sunday in a larger way. We are going to 
promote international peace and good-will in the only 
way that counts, and that is to make people realize 
that they belong to each other and need each other. 
It is a poor stick who cannot find a sermon in the 
twelfth chapter of First Corinthians. Why, the 
momentum of it carried Faul into the greatest prose 
poem in any language, the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians! Knowledge has been internationalized. 
Why can we not make will and feeling equally inter- 
national in their operations? 

As a nation we are dependent on other nations. 

As a church, we are dependent on other churches. 
As individuals, we are dependent on a multitude of 
other individuals. Let us think of our benefactors. 
Let us pay our debts. 


* * 


FRITCHMAN ON TRAINING FOR WAR 


TEPHEN HOLE FRITCHMAN, summer editor 
of The Christian Register and pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Bangor, Maine, is not satisfied 

with just voting for peace resolutions. He was the 
main speaker recently at a mass meeting held at the 
First Baptist Church in Bangor, condemning the 
present system of compulsory military training in 
the Bangor high school. Mr. Fritchman said in part: 
“Tf we prepare our youth for the sharpened knife of 
war, we may expect God to send us the bill—and He 
will. . . . The bayonet drill is the technique of death. 
Let no one think it a simple athletic exercise in uni- 
forms... . I am against corrupting our youth by 
teaching them the arts of murder. Let us not drag 
in any part of military training under the guise of 
education.” 


The pastor of the church in which the meeting 
was held, the Rev. Wayne L. Robinson, said: ‘The 
church believes in life and cannot endorse an institu- 
tion which specializes in death.” 

It was a crowded meeting, and the chairman of 
the school committee was present. 

The ministers of Bangor who had the matter be- 
fore them for consideration, voted to ask the school 
committee to make military drill optional. The 
R. O. T. C. unit of Bangor as now operated, one min- 
ister showed, is an instrument of religious oppression 
as well as of political absolutism. ‘Military science 
is compulsory even to those who have conscientious 
objections.”” This is good work. 

* *k 


THE RED CROSS 


HE American Mercury, which has done so much 

ale exposing and attacking, now directs its guns 

upon the American Red Cross. The November 

issue gives some thirty pages to an article by John L. 
Spivak on ‘Shady Business in the Red Cross.”’ 

We know what kind of work the Red Cross did 
in the World War and what kind of work it is doing 
today. We also are entirely familiar with the kind of 
ghoulish glee displayed by the Mercury in exposing 
what its one-sided intelligence thinks is malfeasance. 

The American Red Cross is fully deserving of the 
support of our people. Not only should we support 
it because of the service it renders mankind, but we 
should be grateful to it for doing effectively and in- 
telligently the work that every impulse of Christian 
love calls upon us to perform, but which we are un- 
fitted as individuals to perform well. 

We should join the Red Cross, contribute if we 
can to its relief funds, and back it by our voice and 


pen. 
* * 


THE NEWARK CENTENNIAL 


EXT week we shall publish an account of the 
exercises held in connection with the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Newark, N. J., 

church. Here let us point out the importance of the 
event to the denomination, and record our own grati- 
tude to those who have earried through this great 
celebration. 

The Governor of New Jersey came to the closing 
banquet, and publicly thanked the church for its 
service to the commonwealth during the past one 
hundred years. Dr. Roger F. Etz outlined for the 
banqueters the opportunities which lie before them 
in the next one hundred years. Dr. John Murray 
Atwood expressed eloquently the love and admiration 
that he has for the present pastor of the church, the 
Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, and Mr. John W. Strahan, 
president of the board of trustees of the church, spoke 
appreciatively of the services of Dr. Henry R. Rose, 
pastor emeritus, who was pastor for thirty years. Dr. 
William Hiram Foulkes of the Old First Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, referring to his close friendship 
with Mr. Garner, said, ‘‘Is it not wonderful that some 
of us, differing not merely in details but in major 
intellectual propositions, may be bound together by 
ties as strong as steel and as soft as silk?” 

A gentleman served as toastmaster—a _ conse- 
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crated Christian with some sense of the fitness of 
things—and his name is L. Hamilton Garner. Stella 
Cushing played beautifully, accompanied by Mrs. 
Black, daughter of Dean Atwood. Of the details of 
the program we shall speak later. 

__ Ina whole week of observances, with rain on three 
nights, the minimum attendance was 250. The 
Newark people supported their church at a crucial 
time. The committees came up to the mark. With 
Harold 8. Latham of the Macmillan firm in charge, 
there was not a slip. He publicly paid tribute to Mrs. 
Garner for her part, but the prolonged applause that 
greeted Mr. Latham showed what the people think of 
him and of his work. 

There has been serious trouble in this church over 
certain contracts entered into when real estate values 
were high, and which the parish found unsupportable 
after the values had shriveled, but apparently those 
difficulties have been ironed out. Certainly, no more 
united, happy company of Universalists could have 
been found anywhere than crowded every foot of 
space in the banquet hall and listened on the stairs of 
the hall. 

In downtown Newark, near the corner of Broad 
and Market, one of the great street intersections 
of the world, this Universalist church, whose building 
is known as the Church of the Redeemer, has played 
an important part in moulding thought and in building 
character. Never did it seem a more vital part of 
the community life than it does now under the leader- 
ship of a man who believes that Universalist means 
universalist, and whose services are making us all 
proud of the name. 

* * 


THE RETREAT FROM THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


ECAUSE we see clearly that religion is ‘‘in- 
dividual’ as well as “‘social,’’ and because we 
realize keenly that the starting place of reform 

is in our own hearts, we can emphasize the social 
gospel without being misunderstood. 

All through the Lord’s Prayer, Jesus said ‘‘us’’ 
and “our,” not ‘me’ and “‘my.’’ In his utterances 
and attitudes, he stood for the common good. When 
the church began to emphasize the social side of re- 
ligion, after a long period of work on saving individual 
souls, it was only swinging back to a primary thing in 
the religion of Jesus. 

For some time now, however, we have been get- 
ting tired of the social gospel. There has come a 
decided swing back to religion as personal. Religious 
education claims that it is working to socialize us, but 
the great part of its work is intended to develop us as 
individuals. Mental healing, of course, is individual 
rather than social. The Oxford Group movement is 
not anti-social, but is intended to save men one by 
one. 

If there are fashions in religion, personal in- 
dividual culture and growth is the fashion just now. 
But not all agree that it is a good fashion. 

Reporting the Methodist Sesquicentennial for 
Zion’s Herald, Charles 8. Otto wrote: “One striking 
sentence the bishop (McConnell) uttered was: ‘When 
we say we have had enough of a certain gospel, it 
may be the expression of a retreat from the thing 


that is hard.’ One could not but think of the danger 
inherent in the swing from the social gospel back to 
the individual in these days. If it is a retreat, God 
have mercy upon our cowardly souls. 

When the question is put to us as to whether 
Christianity calls upon us to redeem society by re- 
deeming the individual, or to redeem the individual 
by redeeming society, we say “both.” 

There must be no retreat from the social gospel. 
There must be no neglect of the gospel for the in- 
dividual. 

x Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 

A. A. Milne, who won fame by his children’s 
books, has written a book called ‘Peace with Honor,” 
and it is summed up in this paragraph: “The Prime 
Minister and Sir John Simon think that modern war is 
disastrous; I think that war is wrong. The Pope and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury think that modern war 
is horrible; I think that war is wrong. Lord Beaver- 
brook and Lord Rothermere think that modern war 
puts too great a burden on the taxpayer; I think that 
war is wrong.” 


By a vote of forty-four to thirty-eight, the House 
of Bishops of the Episcopal Church went on record in 
favor of legislation permitting physicians and medical 
clinics to disseminate birth control information. 
Naturally Manning, Perry and Freeman were op- 
posed. Naturally Sherrill, Stires, Parsons, Fiske and 
Brewster were for the resolution. 


Six towns of 169 in Connecticut voted dry on 
Oct. 1. The W. C. T. U. of the state has begun a 
campaign, not only to make all the state dry, but to 
stiffen the present law. An increase of two thousand 
in traffic accidents during the first seven months of 
1934 gives backing to their arguments. 


Asbury, the first Bishop of Methodists in America, 
was asked to consider the experiences of those in a 
revival when they fell to the ground. Asbury refused 
to pass judgment as to whether the fallings were 
divine until he saw what the converts did when they 
got up. 


Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher has resigned his pas- 
torate at Tremont Temple, Boston, to become as- 
sociate pastor with his son of a Baptist church of 
two thousand members in Glendale, Cal. Enough 
work there for father, son and many others. 


The huntsman’s rule, newly emphasized by the 
newspapers at the opening of the hunting season, is 
an admirable rule for all public speakers: “‘Don’t 
shoot until you know what you are shooting at.” 


When Hitler and his Reichsbishop attack re- 
ligion on three fronts, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, 
they may find that they have over extended their 
lines, powerful though they may be. 


“At the center of religion,” said the late Carl 
Wallace Petty, “there is a cross and not a crucible.” 
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Capitalism --- Socialism ---Communism 
Frank Oliver Hall 


are being told repeatedly by capitalists 
that socialism and communism are wicked. 
With equal emphasis we are told by so- 
cialists that capitalism and communism 
are very wicked. With even greater emphasis, com- 
munists affirm that capitalism and socialism are very, 
very wicked. Well, just what is there so vile about 
any one of these something-or-others? 

Let A be a blacksmith who is also, in a small way, 
a farmer. He needs a plow, so he gets together the 
necessary raw material and proceeds to make one. 
Indeed, realizing that he has enough material, he 
makes two plows, for only one of which he has use. 

Enter B, who is a neighboring farmer but not a 
blacksmith. He observes A’s second plow and says: 
“T wish I owned that. With that plow I could double 
my corn crop. Will you rent me that plow?” 

“Certainly,” replies A, “‘with suitable conditions. 
I know that your farm is exceedingly rocky and you 
may smash the plow in a week. ‘Tell you what [ll 
do. You say you expect to raise fifty per cent more 
corn with my plow. Let’s agree that you shall keep 
half of this extra and give me the other half for three 
years for the use of the plow, when the plow shall be- 
long to you. In the mean time I will take the chance 
of the plow being smashed.’ “Agreed.” 

Anything wicked about this transaction so far? 
Anybody “‘exploiting’’ anybody? Both parties are 
better off for the transaction. At the end of three 
years both A and B have become capitalists, that is, 
they possess “wealth employed for production.” But 
let us confine ourselves to A. 

Having received a certain amount of corn in re- 
turn for his plow, and raising enough corn on his own 
land to supply his family, A has sold his surplus 
corn in a neighboring city, and finds himself possessed 
of fifty dollars. 

Enter C. “Neighbor A,” he says, “you have 
been selling some corn in the city, and you must know 
what a hideous road lies between here and there. A 
group of us have planned to build a suitable highway, 
with bridges across the streams and a good pavement 
through the swamp. When it is built we propose to 
charge a toll to those who use it. There is no doubt 
that it will be of great service, and people will be glad 
to pay the toll. We shall make a good profit, but in 
the meantime we need capital. If you will lend us 
your fifty dollars we will pay you a proportionate share 
of the profits.” All of which sounds good to A, and 
his saving goes into this enterprise. Anything wrong 
so far? Anybody “‘exploited?”’ 

But a certain group of enterprising business men, 
having observed the success of the toll road, begin to 
say to each other, “What the community really needs 
is a railroad to bind the farms and distant cities to- 
gether.”” So they plan to build a railroad. 

Enter D. “Friend A,” says he, “‘a group of us 
plan to build a railroad that shall benefit the whole 
country. We are confident of its success, but we 
haven’t money enough to carry the plan through. We 
must get others to help by investing in the stock of the 


road.”’ That also sounds good to A, whereupon he 
invests the dividends he has received from the toll road 
in certain shares of railroad stock. In time the rail- 
road is finished, proves successful and pays dividends 
on its stock. Anybody wronged? Anybody injured? 
Anybody “‘exploited?’’ 

Well, the toll road has by this time proved to be 
such a necessity, because the community has in- 
creased so rapidly, that the state (that is all of us) 
determines to make it a public highway, open and 
free to everyone. So the state buys out the original 
owners and constructors of the highway and bridges. 
A profits handsomely by the transaction, and all the 
people, who constitute the state, are happier and better 
accommodated. Nobody wronged, nobody exploited, 
but by now A isa real capitalist. 

But on the other hand, the state, to the extent 
that it owns a highway, operates it and keeps it in re- 
pair for the good of all, has become socialistic. The 
essence of socialism is public ownership. 

Anything wrong about public ownership? Any- 
body exploited? 

Now let us suppose that the success of the state 
with this highway is so pronounced that the people 
determine to take possession of all highways. And 
that succeeds so well that they determine to take 
possession of all railroads. Needing coal, iron and oil 
for the railroads, the state proceeds to take possession 
of coal and iron mines and oil wells. Let us suppose 
that the state reasonably compensates those who 
originally developed these mines under capitalism, 
and this goes on until the state owns all mines and 
roads and schools and mills—indeed everything down 
to the very houses in which people live. The state is 
now a socialistic commonwealth. Anything wicked 
about the state owning the schools, or the highways, 
or the bridges over or the tunnels under the river? 
If not, where will you draw the line? If public 
ownership is the best method of promoting the wel- 
fare of the people, let us have public ownership. But 
thoroughgoing public ownership is socialism. Any- 
thing wicked about public ownership, provided al- 
ways that it is honestly administered? 

Frankly, I do not believe socialism will work, 
human nature being what it is. But in and of itself 
socialism is no more wicked than capitalism, the dif- 
ference between the two being simply that under 
thoroughgoing socialism the state would control all 
enterprise, while under capitalism most enterprises 
are controlled and operated by private initiative or 
the cooperation of small groups. But one is just as 
innocent as the other provided that the citizens who make 
up groups on the one hand or the state on the other are 
sincere, honest and devoted to the public good. 

But how about communism? What is that? As 
nearly as I can make out communism is socialism 
raised to its nth degree. Under communism no in- 
dividual owns anything. Everything belongs to 
everybody. Anything wicked about that? Not if 
everybody in the communistic commonwealth is a 
pure-hearted, unselfish, and righteous individual. As 
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I doubt the expediency of socialism, I am even more 
doubtful about the practicability of communism. 
But to talk about any one of these plans for the or- 
ganization of human society being unjust, vile, wicked 
and the like, is to talk nonsense. 

What we need to understand is that under any 
form of social organization, happiness and welfare 
depend upon the character of the individuals who 
compose the organization. 


A Program of 


Good-will of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America issues the 
following call to 150,000 churches to wage 


The World Crisis 

Sixteen years after the signing of the Armistice 
students of the international situation are saying that 
the nations are confronted with a world situation more 
serious than that which prevailed in 1914. Consider 
the facts. 

The World Disarmament Conference, after thirty 
months of discussion, is threatened with collapse. 
Postponement has followed postponement. High 
sounding words have been heard from the Conference 
rostrum, but the nations have been unable or unwilling 
to compose their differences. For years the peace- 
minded peoples of all lands have urged their respective 
governments to reduce their military establishments. 
The churches have prayed for a drastic cutting down 
of the world’s armaments. Miaillions of men and 
women of many nationalities and races have signed 
their names to disarmament petitions. But there has 
been no disarmament. The nations, on the contrary, 
are increasing their armaments. Miailitary budgets 
mount higher and higher. The United States has 
launched the greatest program of naval replacement 
and construction in its peace time history. England 
is building more ships. Japan is building more ships. 
Germany is rearming. New chemical concoctions for 
the slaughter of humans are being developed. Fabu- 
lous sums are being expended on military aviation 
and an ominous race for supremacy in the air is in 
progress. 

The world’s peace machinery is being weakened. 
Japan has withdrawn from the. League of Nations. 
Germany has done likewise, while many nations 
members of the League regard with apparent indif- 
ference their peace commitments under the Covenant. 

Vital differences of opinion have strained the re- 
lations of Far Eastern and Occidental nations. Rela- 
tions between Russia and Japan are tense. A war is 
still being waged in South America. Fascism, with its 
backward look, its suppression of personal liberty and 
its exaltation of military might, is a serious threat to 
peace. In Europe certain nations, in sheer despera- 
tion, are attempting to achieve security by returning 
to the system of regional alliances and balances of 
power, a system that in fact is war-provoking. 

Nationalism in many countries is rampant. 
Patriotism is construed as being synonymous with 
racial arrogance or national selfishness. Not in- 
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Monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, anarchy, capi- 
talism, socialism, communism—all have been tried 
and have failed. Conclusion: No form of social or- 
ganization will ever succeed until men cease to act 
like hogs and hyenas and begin to live together as if 
they were sons of God and not sons of the Devil. 

But for one I can imagine no form of social or- 
ganization that can prevent hogs from being hoggish or 
devils from being devilish. 


Peace Action 


frequently the institutions of religion are required to 
conform to patterns prescribed by the state, even 
when these run counter to Christian principles. In 
Russia efforts are being made to exterminate religion. 
In Germany the state seeks to dominate actions of the 
churches. In many other lands the state threatens to 
coerce the Christian conscience. In the United States 
aliens otherwise qualified are denied citizenship unless 
they permit the state to exercise a veto power over 
conscience. In certain instances American students 
with conscientious scruples against military training 
are denied the elemental right of pursuing their studies 
in state institutions of learning. These facts cannot 
be ignored. 
The Brighter Side 

There is a brighter side of the world picture. The 
Kellogg Pact renouncing resort to war, however little 
emphasized in international affairs, continues to be 
the law of our own and sixty-one other nations. The 
churches would do well to emphasize this fact. Pa- 
triotism and peacemaking may thus be regarded as 
synonymous. Let this fact be proclaimed from 
thousands of pulpits on Armistice Sunday. 

While there has been a great deal of war talk 
within recent months there has been no general war. 
And why has there been no war? The nations know 
that their respective peoples are not so easily led to 
the slaughter as they once were. The people who bear 
the brunt of battle are weary of war. Their govern- 
ments know this. This popular will to peace has kept 
the swords of the nations sheathed. 

The Montevideo Conference, convened December 
3, 1933, and participated in by twenty-one American 
Republics, considerably advanced the cause of peace. 
Secretary of State Hull in referring to the achieve- 
ments of this historic gathering said: “‘A genuine peace 
revival with deep fervor was conducted through the 
entire proceedings of the Conference. The peace 
agencies of this hemisphere, five in number, hitherto 
inefficient because unsigned by some fifteen govern- 
ments, with the result that two wars had been per- 
mitted, were promptly strengthened by the signatures 
or pledges to sign of the fifteen delinquent govern- 
ments. Our peace machinery as thus strengthened 
will, according to all human calculations, prevent 
future wars in this hemisphere.”’ 

President Roosevelt’s declaration that it would be 
the purpose of his administration to pursue a policy of 
non-intervention in our relations with the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere has been widely applauded. 
The United States marines have been withdrawn from 
Nicaragua and Haiti. A new treaty has been signed 
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by the United States and Cuba providing for the abro- 
gation of the so called Platt Amendment under the 
terms of which the United States was permitted to 
intervene in the internal affairs of the Cuban Republic. 

The United States is slowly but surely working 
out a program of cooperation with the rest of the 
world. This country is now a full-fledged member of 
the International Labor Office. The Washington 
Government has indicated its willingness to subscribe 
to a convention providing for international control 
of the traffic in arms and munitions. The Senate 
has taken steps looking toward the independence of 
the Philippines. 

World wide interest has been aroused in the ques- 
tion pertaining to the manufacture and sale of arms 
and munitions. The United States, in common with 
other arms-producing states, is embargoing the ship- 
ment of war materials to Bolivia and Paraguay. This 
action is a notable gain for peace. The arms and 
munitions industry in the United States is being in- 
vestigated by a Senate committee and there is an in- 
sistent and wide-spread demand that the manufacture 
and international sale of war materials be placed 
under the restraint of law. 


A Program 


The churches are fully aware of the gravity of the 
world crisis, as they are grateful for the more hopeful 
aspects of the present world situation. They do not 
believe that war is inevitable. They believe that 
permanent world justice and peace can and will be 
established if nations will formulate their policies in 
harmony with their commitments under the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. 

The world crisis can be made to serve the ends of 
peace if constructive steps are taken without further 
delay. What are these steps? 

The Federal Council’s Executive Committee com- 
mends to the churches the following eight point pro- 
gram of peace action: 

1. That the United States should press upon the 
nations the multilateral pact of non-aggression sug- 
gested by President Roosevelt by which each nation 
would pledge itself not to send its military forces 
across the boundary of other nations. 

This will mean, for the United States, that the 
flag ceases to follow the dollar. It will mean that the 
navy will not be called upon to protect trade routes 
nor the marines used to guarantee the security of 
financial investments in other lands. 

2. That the President should be authorized to 
place an embargo on arms, munitions, and credits to 
nations that send their military forces across the 
boundary line of other nations, or propose to do so. 

3. That the arms and munitions industry should 
be placed under government control and that the 
United States should join with other nations in exer- 
cising strict control of the international traffic in arms 
and munitions. 

3. That the President and Congress should be 
urged to withhold appropriations required for carry- 
ing out the naval building program authorized in the 
Vinson Naval Bill. 

The Vinson Bill authorizes the construction of 
one aircraft carrier, sixty-five destroyers, thirty sub- 
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marines and six cruisers. The estimated cost of build- 
ing these ships is in excess of $500,000,000. This 
construction program is in addition to the thirty-two 
warships which are to be built with Public Works 
funds and the twenty vessels already under construc- 
tion for which money is provided through regular 
appropriations. There are projected, contracted for, 
or under construction 143 war vessels which will cost, 
when completed, more than a billion dollars. 

5. That the nations should completely abolish all 
weapons designed primarily for aggressive purposes 
and provide for a comprehensive system of interna- 
tional armaments control. 

6. That the nations should completely renounce, 
except for strictly police purposes, all military and 
naval aviation, and should cooperate in the establish- 
ment of international supervision of commercial avia- 
tion in order to prevent its illegitimate use for military 
purposes. 

7. That the United States should promptly join 
the World Court and should define the terms upon 
which it would be willing officially to relate itself to the 
League of Nations. 

The friends of the World Court, including repre- 
sentatives of the churches, appeared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on March 23 to urge 
American membership in the Court. The churches 
are expected to continue their Court efforts until the 
United States is a member of this international tri- 
bunal. 

8. That reciprocal tariff agreements should be 
negotiated by the United States with other nations, 
and that the United States in cooperation with other 
governments should deal with all the economic issues 
that are causing international difficulty, suspicion, 
and hostility, with a view to removing the causes that 
make for war. 

The Armistice Season provides the churches of 
Christ in America with an opportunity to honor the 
noble and heroic dead by proclaiming their high re- 
solve to give their moral support to these and other 
steps designed to establish peace upon the earth. 

Christian-thinking people realize that no change 
in machinery, no modification of policy, will avail to 
restore peace and good-will throughout the world 
unless there is a corresponding change in the spirit of 
men and of nations. 

The supreme task of the churches in their efforts 
to achieve a warless world is to develop the will to 
peace. The churches have been eloquent in their de- 
nunciation of war. They have said that war denies 
the gospel of Jesus; that the war system must be de- 
stroyed; that the institutions of religion should be 
used in the promotion of peace. But more than peace 
pronouncements will be required before the war system 
is overthrown. The will to peace must be developed. 
Men’s hearts must be changed. Fears must give way 
to hope. The spirit of love must conquer the spirit 
of hate. Whole populations must come to see that 
national and international security are the by-prod- 
ucts of a Christian world order. The churches of 
Jesus Christ are mandated to teach these sovereign 
truths. The time has come for Christians to imple- 
ment their peace resolutions and their support of 
peace policies with a program of peace education. 
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The Spiritual Foundations of Peace 


Laurence Housman 


R| ONCE heard put forward a proposition which 
was, in effect, that before the Fall of Man, 
tigers ate lettuces and lions pushed perambu- 
lators; that is to say, they were not beasts of 
prey until the Fall of Man inspired them with blood 
lust. No, I do not believe that saber-tooth tigers 
used their teeth to crack nuts, or the octopus his eight 
arms for gathering sheaves of seaweed to his bosom. 
Evolution, I think, teaches that before man came 
into the world the predatory system was at work and 
there was fear and suffering and death. I do not be- 
lieve man could have peopled all regions and all 
climates without himself being predatory. I do 
not think we ean go back to an imaginary Golden Age 
in the past for our spiritual foundations of peace. 
Peaceful phases of early civilization may have been 
possible under given conditions, but I do not believe 
the spiritual foundations of peace are to be found in 
Neolithic or pre-Neolithic man. 

The spiritual foundations of our peace rest not 
in a primitive origin, an unspoiled type lost to us by 
the Fall, but in the revelation and example of excep- 
tional lives, of Christ and Buddha; and what they re- 
vealed to us was not a past, but a future into which 
man was to grow. And what they laid down were 
not reminiscent foundations but prophetic foundations 
upon which, and upon which alone, human nature is 
to come to full and true life. 

If that is so—if the life of man still lies ahead—it 
seems inevitable that there must be a certain amount 
of gradualism in man’s discovery and acceptance of 
these foundations of peace; that trial and error must 
be part of the process. That poses us with a very 
real problem—how far convinced pacifists should 
give countenance to the process of trial and error by 
which the average mind is trying hard in many ways 
to get rid of war. We may be quite convinced our- 
selves that if a nation had spiritual courage to pro- 
claim itself non-resistant, that would be a tremendous 
victory for world peace. But you won’t get any nation 
to do that today. The most you can hope to get to- 
day is increasing dislike of war, increasing disbelief in 
‘any good coming out of war, increasing suspicion of 
motives and causes leading to war, increasing doubt 
as to ever getting the truth about war from those 
interested in war, increasing shame as to the methods 
used. 

But none of those healthy improvements in the 
average attitude of the common mind will of them- 
selves produce the heroic spiritual attitude of non- 
resistance to attack, or to invasion. I do not believe 
that that attitude is yet possible in a whole nation. 

What, then, is your attitude to be—you who be- 
lieve that a Christlike non-resistance is the only ul- 
timate way of eliminating war—toward the quite 
sincere half-measures of those who cannot believe that 
non-resistance would have the effect that you believe 
it would have? Let me illustrate this in light of what 
is now going on before our eyes today. 

War, which—like all bad things—has progres- 
sively shown its bad qualities (to those with any eyes 


to see), is more discredited with more people than 
ever before. But—like all bad things persisted in— 
it is becoming a bigger entanglement, more difficult to 
escape from. And so you have these two contradic- 
tory things—that while it is more discredited and 
more disliked even by the average man, those who 
dislike and distrust it are finding it harder than ever 
to see a way out except by gradual means. The basic 
reason for that is fear and suspicion of other nations. 
There is also this: The terrible instrument of war has 
so grown and developed that there is now the possi- 
bility of a sudden attack being absolutely destructive 
of the material life of a nation, and there is fear and 
suspicion that even while you have arbitration some 
other nation may be treacherous and spring an air 
force upon you, bombing you to destruction. That is 
the practical objection which is in the minds of many 
people of good will. Yet, in spite of this practical 
hold-up, the peace movement is growing; and you 
have before the country (England) today a bill—the 
Sedition Bill—which though ostensibly directed against 
the Communists, is, I believe, due to the fear of the 
growth of the peace movement. It means that 
the Government has more real fear of a live peace 
movement in this country than any real fear of Com- 
munism. 

So there is a gradualism before your eyes, and 
yet a gradualism which does not accept what you be- 
lieve to be the spiritual foundations of peace. 

Take the League of Nations. It’s a poor thing 
at present, but it has in certain cases already prevented 
war and in other cases lessened the risk of war, les- 
sened friction between nations. It has been very 
timid and gradualist in its attitude, and it may break 
down from weakness through the treachery of those 
guiding it; but if it has made a large body of opinion 
dissatisfied with its cowardice and timidity, it has 
done something by making them think furiously— 
even if not furiously enough. And that being so, I 
find it difficult to say that gradualist measures (repre- 
sentative of the average mind which doesn’t go to the 
root of things) are no good. But though they are 
some good, they are not going to establish world 
peace. They may be a preparing of the ground; they 
are not laying foundations. But in so far as they are 
developing a greater reluctance for war, and opposing 
“private” war, they are helping to give the peace 
movement breathing space in which to grow stronger; 
to make its arguments heard with less angry opposi- 
tion, and to convert more minds to the new funda- 
mentalism of non-resistance. Therefore, though I am 
myself a fundamentalist, I feel bound to say that 
much for “trial and error,’ because I am quite sure 
that non-resistance will not obtain acceptance, till 
lesser means have been accepted first—iried out, and 
their limitations and failures discovered. 

While that is going on, we pacifists are bound to 
point out to those semi-pacifists that their psycholcgy 
is still a war-psychology—‘“‘Evil can cure evil.” They 
say, we are willing to use good means as far as seems 
safe and then we must revert to evil. In the last 
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resort you must “‘do to your neighbor as he would do 
to you.” : 

The moral controversy between the pacifist and 
the non-pacifist is really a controversy between the 
“single eye’ and the “double eye.” If you have a 
“single eye,’ your own standard of right is unchanged 
by the actions of others. If you have a “double eye,” 
you allow your standard to be altered by the conduct 
of your opponents. ‘Eye for an eye’ means not only 
revenge, it means that you take the viewpoint of your 
enemy, although he is a man you denounce as a rogue 
and a brute. I fear that once you embark on it you 
must counter force with force; violence must counter 
violence; atrocity must counter atrocity. You can’t 
stop. Your enemy invents some new terror—bomb 
or submarine. You howl at him today, then you do 
it yourself tomorrow. Down you go to has level. 

Incidentally, at the Peace of Versailles, Germany 
was down and out. The Allies could have dictated 
abolition of aircraft and of the submarine, and made it 
a condition of peace, but they did not do so. They 
took over the atrocities they had denounced. War 
had utterly demoralized their moral sense. We found 
aircraft such a cheap way of keeping insurrecting 
tribes in order! Now we cannot get rid of it. “Eye 
for an eye” has produced and established a new 
standard of horror and inhumanity, which the war- 
minded are forced to accept. I have no doubt that if 
one side started killing all its prisoners—making it 
an open and avowed practice in the next war—the 
other side would feel bound to follow; and if they went 
on from that and decided to torture their prisoners, 
the other side would torture their prisoners too. If 
you doubt that, think of the Black and Tans in Ire- 
land. Our Government sent out a specially paid 
body of troops to practice retaliation as an authorized 
thing, and to do the atrocious things we enlisted men 
at higher pay, and are now giving them pensions of a 
pound a day for their horrible deeds. There you had 
atrocity systematized as a remedy. It was a home- 
product, and for its perpetration we paid, and are still 
paying, a luxury price—and still people talk of German 
atrocities! 

And so people who accept war as a remedy are 
forced to accept the morals of their enemies, other- 
wise their warfare becomes ineffective. They have to 
take over and reproduce atrocities which, when 
started, they denounced as “inhuman and devilish.’’ 
And those of you who are followers of Christ know 
that Christ would never have done the devilish and 
inhuman thing because others did it. How, then, can 
any minister of Christ call upon his members to do 
these things because others have done them? 

And so, I think, we are bound to point out to 
semi-pacifists that, in trying to wage war with safe- 
guards and limitations, they are only trying to bring 
it back to such traditional forms of horror and destruc- 
tion as will not hurt their consciences too much. And 
that if they set out with that hope, they will soon find 
themselves plunged into the pit of new and worse 
horrors—when “‘retaliation”’ forces its logical demands 
upon them. And if any doubt that, remember the 
Peace of Versailles—and what (when the Allies had the 
power) they didn’t do! They established the atrocity 
for their own use. And now it holds them bound. 


But if non-resistance is the last thing to which we 
can persuade our semi-pacifist friends, what are the 
things to which we can persuade them? When we are 
up against a great evil the most. spiritual thing is al- 
ways the most difficult. And that is non-resistance. 
The next most difficult is that which counters the most 
prevailing vice of war and the war-system—honesty. 
War is an organized lie. Its causes, its conduct, its 
aims, its conditions, are all camouflaged to suit the 
patriotic taste. Courage is needed to call a spade a 
spade: in wartime it becomes a crime. We are told 
of atrocities as though they are one-sided. People 
are indignant when given evidence of atrocities done 
by their own men. Decent men become indecent 
under the pressure of war conditions. Today our 
young airmen—full of courage—are being trained 
to become torturers of women and children. Doing 
that, we are no better than the fathers who passed 
their sons through the fires of Moloch of some beastly 
religion. In the Middle Ages torture was a state 
system, and you wonder how any Government calling 
itself Christian could allow such a system to go on. 
We are doing the same thing today. We are training 
young men to drop agonizing death on populations. 
That is what the “double eye’”’ has brought us to, and 
the whole nation is full of darkness and shadow. You 
tell these things in the next war and honesty becomes 
acrime. If you issue pamphlets in wartime to remind 
the civil population what war really is, you will be 
sent to prison for it. You have no right to tell the 
truth about war. 

The next thing we want is shame—unadulterated 
shame for the things that war makes us do. So long 
as you believe in war you are very little ashamed, and 
that is why the semi-pacifist attitude helps to keep war 
going. It deadens shame—you can’t be much ashamed 
of what you think is necessary, even if it would be 
horribly shameful and inhuman if it were not neces- 
sary. But until you accept arbitration without re- 
serve, you have not done the first obvious thing toward 
making war unnecessary. Many Governments ac- 
cept arbitration up to a point, but some still reserve 
the right to revert to war, and public opinion has not 
forced them to rely on arbitration alone. There is 
a definite thing for semi-pacifists to do—something 
fundamental which will have to go into the foundation 
of peace. Then we need repentance for things we have 
ourselves done, obviously and gratuitously wrong—for 
instance, the post-war victory blockade and the post- 
war diplomacy which crushed Stresemann and pro- 
duced Hitler. We produce Nazism, and then turn 
and denounce the Nazis. 

All those changes of heart can come to those who 
cannot accept the principle of non-resistance; and that 
change of heart will help to prepare the way. 

But even when you come to total disarmament 
and to the mind of non-resistance of evil by evil, that 
is not enough. Those are both the negative expres- 
sions of something which must be active in the spirits 
of those that do them. ‘To turn the other cheek con- 
temptuously or indifferently is not the fulfilment of 
the spirit, but only of the letter. 

Disarmament should not be merely a laying down 
of arms of destruction, but a taking up of the arms of 
rescue and service for all nations. The nation that 
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would give free international service wherever there 
was great suffering and disaster—famine, flood, storm, 
earthquake, pestilence—spending on it only a tenth 
of what it spends on weapons of war—that nation 
would be safe, yes, safe even in this world. If would 
be a most economical thing to do. I am not sure that 
complete common-sense is not a very spiritual virtue, 
for it means the understanding of human nature. St. 
Francis had it: he believed in the latent goodness of 
human nature. 

We want not merely courts of arbitration giving 
Juridical decisions, but an international Council of 
Good Will, wherever there is economic trouble, where 
there is pressure of population. Our trouble with 
Japan two years ago was largely because Japan was 
faced by an unsympathetic world. She has a huge 
population with no outlet, and she bided her time and 
took the wrong means because she was not sympa- 
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thetically met. That is what is constantly happening 
in the world. When our Government was at logger- 
heads a year or so ago with Soviet Russia, it brought 
pressure to bear on the British Broadcasting Company 
to prevent publicity being given to heroic rescue-work 
done in the Arctic Sea by Soviet airplanes. And yet 
the Government pretends to have good will towards 
the world. One of our needs is to pull down from its 
high place of authority the official type of mind which, 
in a world so much needing good will, makes ill will 
the weapon of its policy. We must do things in a 
friendly way. 

When Christ said, “‘Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy,’’ he did not mean in a future 
life—he meant here and now from our fellow men. 
Trust in mercy from man to man is the great adventure 
of the human race, and it is the spiritual foundation 
of our peace. 


The Spiritual Demand of These Times 


Charles E. Park 


os) HERE can be no question that our foremost 


request, “‘Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us.’”’ In Philip’s case the request 
indicates a desire to have personal acquaintance with 
a Deity whose existence is not for a moment ques- 
tioned. But as we quote the words today they indi- 
cate a doubt as to the mere existence of the Deity. 
That is our most urgent spiritual demand: something 
to guide us, reassure us, satisfy us as to the question 
which lies at the very core of our theology. Can we 
be theists? Can we believe in God? The mere ques- 
tion indicates what a long distance we have come. 
Not more than fifty years ago the problem that en- 
gaged our attention was: What is God’s will con- 
cerning me? What must I do, and how must I live 
to win His approval? Today the problem that en- 
gages attention is: How can I think there is any God 
at all? How can I be sure of His existence? 

On this particular question it is manifestly im- 
possible for me, or any one else, to present a line of 
decisive arguments either for or against the existence 
of God. I do not propose to attempt anything of 
the kind. In all the range of man’s thinking and be- 
lieving there is nothing so private or so sacred as the 
thought of God. The problem is fresh and original 
for every single one of us; and each must approach 
it in his way; and the argument that most appeals to 
one may very well be the argument that least appeals 
to another; and for one man to offer his reasoning to 
another is to be guilty of an impertinent intrusion. 
But having established that safeguard, I venture to 
say a few things not exactly on the question, but 
about the question, which may at least serve to 
stimulate thought. 

For example, there is the matter of tradition. 
Our theological thinking, much of it if not most of it, 
falls into a tradition which we have inherited from 
our religious ancestors, the ancient Jews. As we all 
know, the Jews were rather crude metaphysicians. 
By all means, disagree with me if you like; but it 
seems to me that, though we come across the rarest 


kind of mysticism here and there in Prophets and 
Psalms, as a whole the Jews were essentially a practical, 
not to say an earth-bound, people. They thought of 
God in terms of causation. He was the great, unseen 
Power or Principle, always objective to man, always 
other than man, who created and sustains this world 
and who can do all things. In the range of earthly 
activity some things are possible to man; but all 
things are possible to God. Therefore God was 
man’s complement. It is man’s duty to do all that 
he can, but when he reaches the end of his human 
ability then God, this objective Principle of limitless 
causation, steps in where man has to leave off, and, if 
He sees fit, does that which man cannot do. The Old 
Testament is full of that thought. God is always dis- 
tinct from man; other than man. And God is always 
there to be asked to take hold at the point where man 
has to stop and give up, and finish the task which 
man can only partially accomplish. A great, objec- 
tive principle of limitless causation, other than 
man, and the complement of man, who, if he sees 
fit fills in the gaps in man’s limited knowledge and 
ability. 

We can easily recognize that Old Testament 
Deity. That has become our traditional way of 
thinking of God. It has wrought sad havoc with our 
theology. For as man grows in knowledge and power, 
and becomes more and more able to understand and 
to control at will, and to apply the forces that de- 
termine his life, the inevitable tendency is for this 
objective, causative, complementary Principle to be 
crowded off the field. And that is precisely what has 
happened. The trouble is not so much that God is 
non-existent as that He is unnecessary. In the old 
days, we had to have a crank to start the engine of 
the automobile. Nowadays we have the self-starter 
and the crank is unnecessary, except for very rare 
occasions. That is God’s fate in a nutshell. Modern 
science has supplied our lives with a self-starter. We 
keep God in the theological tool box for possible emer- 
gencies; but we really don’t need Him, and very sel- 
dom use Him. 
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Now it occurs to me that a God who can be out- 
grown by man, and who can become obsolete and un- 
necessary by reason of man’s increasing knowledge 
and ingenuity, is not God at all and never was God. 
And furthermore it occurs to me that if we could pitch 
our theological thinking to a purer metaphysical 
note, we should find our conception of God, not 
dwindling and vanishing, but growing and expanding 
and increasing in splendor and in beauty, as modern 
arts and sciences enlarged our life and made it ever 
more wondrous in its undreamed reaches of power 
and order and possibility. 

What would have been the result, I wonder, if 
we could have derived our theological habit of thought 
from the ancient Brahmins instead of the ancient 
Jews? In those old Hindu thinkers, we see no dualism, 
no distinction as between human and divine, earth 
and heaven, time and eternity, sacred and secular. 
The one is interpenetrated by the other. The divine 
inheres in the human. Time is a part of eternity. 
Man is a fragment of God. Deity is not an objective 
Other-than-self, but immanent in self. 

Then there is the matter of adaptation. ‘‘Thou 
hast fashioned us for Thyself,’’ declares St. Augustine, 
“and our souls are restless until they find their rest 
in Thee.” Is not St. Augustine literally true? Our 
physical make-up is such that we require an atmos- 
phere composed largely of oxygen and pressing upon 
us with a weight of fifteen pounds to the square inch, 
in order to support physical life. Take us out of that 
atmosphere and we perish. In our spiritual make-up 
are there not corresponding peculiarities that require 
certain conditions in our spiritual environment, and 
in the absence of which we perish just as promptly asa 
fish out of water? We can live only in a God-impreg- 
nated spiritual atmosphere. I know that is a bold, 
perhaps an unjustifiable, statement, which some of 
you will resent. I also know that certain modern 
writers have sought to prove that it is absolutely false; 
that a God-impregnated spiritual atmosphere, so far 
from supporting life, has actually poisoned and im- 
poverished our life; and that religion has done more 
harm than good. On such a question as this, of course, 
no proof is possible. Everything depends upon the 
vociferousness with which the asseveration is made. 
This being the case, I hereby asseverate just as vo- 
ciferously as any opponent that a religion worthy of 
the name has never harmed mortal man; that a real 
religion, so far from being injurious, is absolutely 
necessary to man; and that the highest levels of human 
life, nobility of conduct, serenity of mind, steadfast- 
ness, honor, self-integrity—in short, the truest self- 
fulfillment of which man is capable—these things are 
possible only in that atmosphere of trust and prayer 
and hope and loyalty to a Reality that may include 
self but is greater than self, which we call religion. 

It is hard to see how any fair-minded reader of 
history can doubt that assertion. Men have been 
most richly and truly men where God has been most 
real. Human life has gone ahead in great leaps and 
bounds to fresh victories and magnificent achieve- 
ments where God’s holy will has been most clearly 
apprehended, and God’s divine purpose most faith- 
fully espoused. ‘Thou hast fashioned us for Thyself”’ 
—I maintain that in their fundamental psychology, 


the words are profoundly true. ‘Our souls are rest- 
less until they find their rest in Thee.’”’ My point is 
that this fact of man’s spiritual adaptation to a God- 
impregnated world ought to have its place and its full 
weight in our theological thinking. If the biologists 
can reconstruct the character of the environment by 
noting the physical adaptations of the creature who 
inhabits that environment, it seems only logical to 
affirm that the theologian must be influenced in form- 
ing his concept of Reality by the spiritual adaptations 
he discovers in the human creature who inhabits that 
Reality. If human souls are fashioned for God, does 
it not indicate God’s reality? Otherwise how are we 
to explain the adaptations? As Emerson says: 
They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings. 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

And then there is this matter of definitions. 
When we affirm or deny God, just what do we mean 
by that much-abused little word God? A vast 
amount of needless misunderstanding and bad feeling 
has been whipped up simply because no care has 
been taken to coordinate our definitions. That is an 
experience we have all had: a long, bitter, violent 
argument, only to find when we paused to compare 
definitions that we have all along been in perfect 
agreement with each other. The Catholics are right: 
God in order to be God must be undefinable; and when 
we think we have defined Him the only thing we can 
be sure of is that what we have defined is not God. 
Our only hope is to avoid specifications, and keep the 
word big and free and elastic. 

The foremost spiritual demand of our times is 
therefore for guidance and stimulus in our theological 
activity, something that shall help us to bring order 
and hope out of our present theological confusion and 
despair. This is not at all to say that such guidance 
will be found. It is one thing to demand; it is another 
thing to receive. A friend of mine once said that re- 
ligion is something that must be given. It can never 
be earned, no matter how hard we labor to earn it. 
It can never be deliberately acquired. Religious 
faith is always, what it always has been, a free gift 
that falls like a blessed bolt of lightning upon the 
heart destined to receive it, and quite regardless of 
the effort that particular heart does or does not make 
to secure it. This idea has long persisted in our 
Christianity. The spirit, like the wind, bloweth 
whithersoever it listeth, and man can do nothing to 
determine its direction. The idea comes out promi- 
nently in Calvinism, with its teaching of the Sover- 
eignty of God, Predestination, human inability, and the 
like. And we can very easily recognize that element 
in human experience which gives birth to the idea, 
and makes it almost valid. How hard it is for the best 
of men, sometimes, to acquire by deliberate effort the 
prize of religious faith and peace! How natural it is 
to attribute such a prize to the unhampered workings 
of a Holy Spirit, who, for reasons of His own, visits 
the fortunate soul with what we call conversion, and 
transforms him into a spiritually enlightened one to 
whom God is thenceforth a shining reality! 

I venture to say, however, that this idea that 
religious faith, spiritual enlightenment, is a free gift 
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which cannot be earned but must be awaited, is an 
idea we cannot accept. We cannot resign ourselves 
again to the fatalism implicit in such an operation. 
We cannot impair the rationality of our world by per- 
mitting such injustice in the Holy Spirit. We must 
insist that if there is such a thing as religious faith, it is 
possible for the man, by his own earnest effort, to at- 
tain unto it. Such attainment may be neither simple 
nor easy. The obstacles may be many and grievous. 
For religious faith comes only when the whole man, 
intellect, feeling, and will, meditation, prayer, ex- 
perience, theory and practice, thought and action, 
only when the whole man reaches that perfect balance 
which we call self-integrity. We cannot think our- 
selves into religion; we cannot feel ourselves into re- 
ligion; we cannot experience ourselves into religion. 
What a profundity of truth there is in the old Hebrew 
Shema, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength.’”’ The whole man, 
what Kant calls the Practical Reason, balanced, co- 
ordinated, integrated, is needed for the task of re- 
ligion. Blessed are the unified, for they alone shall 
see the Unity which is God. 

Self-unification, self-integrity—it is not an easy 
task. It is so simple to over-emphasize experience as 
most of us do, and to find that experience can lead our 
souls into the black morass of cynicism and unfaith. 
It is so simple to over-emphasize mere intellectualism 
as some of us do, and to find that these things are hid 
from the wise and prudent and revealed to someone 
else. By no means an easy task; yet we must insist 
that it is a possible task; and we must admit that it is 
the task confronting each one of us as Christian 
ministers and Christian people. It is our foremost 
spiritual demand. I have tried to indicate certain 
ways by which we can perhaps prepare ourselves to 
meet this demand: by freeing ourselves from what- 
ever trammels there may be in our inherited theo- 
logical tradition and giving our minds a wider field 
of axioms and premises; by giving due weight to our 
own spiritual adaptations and pursuing the quest of 
religious faith subjectively as well as objectively; by 
avoiding specific definitions and keeping our termi- 
nology open and unrestricted, so that we shall not 
“miss the many-splendored thing” simply because it 
comes to us in an unexpected form. 

We are conscious of other spiritual demands, but 
we can safely say that their gratification is contingent 
upon the gratification of this foremost demand. The 
entire aspect of life is transformed as soon as the soul 
has made its first-hand acquaintance with Deity. 
“Tn finding Thee are all things round me found ein) 
losing Thee are all things lost beside.” For instance, 
we are conscious of our desperate need of a sense of 
purpose, to give our life meaning and beauty and di- 
rection, to lend a deeper significance to what we call 
progress, and to rescue our living from what the 
Orientals call the “‘wheel of things,’”’ where we simply 
whirl round and round upon our own axis like a 
squirrel in a revolving cage. We need the vision 
of a purpose to break that revolving wheel and lead 
us off upon a blessed tangent toward some Divine 
far-off event to which the whole creation moves. 
At this point, it seems to me, we touch one of the 


greatest and noblest peculiarities of our Christianity. 
In its very inception it was a religion of purpose and 
of progress, and in that particular it claimed its prime 
distinction over rival religions of the day. 

For when we glance at the swarm of religions 
among which Christianity first appeared, we find that, 
though they differ radically in many essentials, they 
are all alike in one point: almost without exception 
they are conceived in a spirit of despair. This pres- 
ent world is a hopeless jumble. Poor little man can 
do nothing with his earthly circumstance. He might 
as well give it up as a bad job, and find if possible 
some escape from its violence and confusion, some 
refuge of selfish and personal salvation from the gen- 
eral wreckage. The Academy, the Stoics, the Epicu- 
reans, the Cynics, the Mysteries, the Buddhists, the 
Brahmins, even Judaism and the Roman Emperor 
Worship—one and all they were based upon assump- 
tion that this worldly life is utterly hopeless and utterly 
beyond man’s power to control and to organize, and 
one and all they were dedicated to the task of finding 
some method or some agency whereby their devotees 
could either just grit their teeth and hold on until 
release came, or could secure their own private and 
selfish well-being, and let the rest go to smash. 

Into this world of despair came Christ with his 
jubilant faith and his valiant spirit. God made and 
governs the world, and there is no despair in God’s 
being. God has a destiny for the world, and it is 
man’s high privilege, in filial confidence and pride, to 
know that destiny and to find his place in the fulfill- 
ment of that purpose. The Father hath a business 
which the Son must be about. ‘The Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work. My meat is to do the will of 
Him who sent me. The God of Christ was a purpose- 
ful God. The world to Christ was full of hope and 
promise. There was a kingdom of Heaven to be es- 
tablished right here upon earth, and in that magnificent 
task it was the duty of every true son of God to find 
his proper share. Say if you please that this idea of a 
coming kingdom of Heaven was not original with 
Christ, but you cannot deny that he gave the idea an 
emphasis and a prominence that puts his way of life 
into strong contrast with the prevailing mood, and 
makes his religion the one refreshing and invigorating 
force in all that dismal age. There can be no question 
that this humanistic feature, this preoccupation with 
the present and the human and the worldly, its hopes 
and promise and possibility, is the very life-blood of 
pure Christianity. And though there have been lapses 
when, as we have seen, Christianity has sunk to the 
level of a mere religion of despair and escape, this 
characteristic has never entirely left it. Even unto us 
today it speaks in something of its original accents— 
a religion of hope and vigor and promise. And 
Heaven knows we need its message more than any 
other single blessing. 

Aldous Huxley calls attention to the fact that 
within the last one hundred and fifty years there has 
appeared among us a spirit of languor and weariness, 
a kind of spiritual miasma such as Dante found in the 
eighth circle of the Inferno. He calls it Accidia, but 
where he gets the term I cannot say. (During the 
discussion that followed the reading of this paper 
we were told that Accidia is a not uncommon Latin 
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word used to denote the same ailment as it occasion- 
ally appeared in the medieval monasteries.) He 
mentions it as the fashionable modern ailment. We 
are all more or less affected by this insidious disease. 
We are languid and depressed; we lack energy and 
enthusiasm; we are aimless and self-pitying; there is 
no zest for life; we do not know what life is for, its 
meaning, its outcome; we are stuck on a dead center; 
all things are vanity and a weariness of the spirit. 
It is a sort of ““Oh, well, what’s the use” spirit. ‘‘Noth- 
ing matters much. Might as well do one thing as 
another. Might just as well do nothing at all.” 
Aimlessness, despair, weariness of soul, acczdia. It 
comes from lack of purpose. It thins the blood and 
poisons all the sap of life and leaves us half alive, good 
for nothing, victims of a loathesome spiritual scurvy. 
Not a pleasant subject to dwell upon, and in fact not 
a subject that need be dwelt upon, for we can all 
recognize the condition both in ourselves and in other 
people. 1 very much doubt if this is the first appear- 
ance of the disease. It comes of over-refinement of 
the mind and under-development of the soul. I fancy 
it was very prevalent in the intellectual circles of 


Greece two thousand years ago. History does re- 
peat itself, and when we hear Bertrand Russell say 
that the only proper attitude in which a well-informed 
man can live today is an attitude of heroic despair, I 
fancy that we could properly shift him back twenty 
centuries and let him speak for the intelligentsia of 
Christ’s time. It was just that disease that Chris- 
tianity, like a potent spiritual anti-scorbutic, met and 
cured. It can do the same for us, and in the same 
way. 

It can reawaken our religious faith, faith in a 
Benign Mystery, however conceived and however 
apprehended, who answers when we whisper, God. 
And in finding that faith all things are found beside. 
The spiritual powers and graces we so earnestly desire 
and so properly demand, release from aimlessness, 
rescue from the soul’s despair, a sense of the worth- 
whileness of life, purpose, energy, zest, hope, a heart 
ready for life’s opportunity and adventure, and a 
spirit to match its challenge and its promise—these 
things are contingent upon the great achievement. 
They come with faith. It is hard to see how they can 
permanently come in any other way. 


Fascism in Detroit 


Larry S. Davidow 
Gx) ICTATORSHIP is a-word with which the 
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American public has become rather familiar 
¢ in the last decade and a half. Fascist dic- 

s0O}| tatorship was first presented to the world by 
Benito Mussolini when he made the famous march on 
Rome in October, 1922. Mussolini himself did not 
actually partake in that famous march, but stayed 
safely in another city until he was advised that the 
blackshirts had met with virtually no resistance and 
that Rome was in their possession. 

With the advent of Hitler the public attention 
has been fairly well diverted from the machination of 
Mussolini and his blackshirts. Few people remember 
Mussolini’s contemptuous remark: ‘‘Democracy is a 
rotton corpse upon which one should have no hesitancy 
in standing.’ Neither is it well known in this country 
that Mussolini is also the author of the statement, 
“Italy’s destiny is like a Mussulman’s dream; it lies 
within the shadow of the sword.” 

Of the many pressing problems that are engaging 
the attention of the American people, little if no con- 
sideration is being given to the extensive activities 
that Mussolini carries on, not only in Italy, but in 
every country in the world, particularly in those re- 
gions where there are Italians. The American public 
is wholly unfamiliar with the extraordinary degrees 
that Italian Fascists have been resorting to in coun- 
tries other than Italy, in an effort to secure blind 
submission to the dictates of the Italian Fascist 
State. 

Detroit presents a very illuminating picture of a 
never-ending activity in the United States on the 
part of emissaries of Mussolini to exalt the idea of 
Fascism, its brutality and denunciation of democratic 
methods. Recent events in the automobile city throw 
a great deal of light upon the efforts being put forth 
by the Italian Fascist government to fasten its ten- 


tacles upon those of Italian descent in the United 
States. 

Detroit has been blessed for nearly a year 
with the presence of one Giacomo Ungarelli, Italian 
vice-consul. Ungarelli has been in Detroit a com- 
paratively short time, having followed an Italian con- 
sul who evidently was not sufficiently vigilant and 
aggressive in inculcating the ideas of Fascism in the 
Italian colony of Detroit. Judging, however, by 
Ungarelli’s efforts this past year, he will never be ac- 
cused of lack of zeal or enthusiasm for his government. 

Most Italians in the United States are vulnerable 
to the direct demands made upon them by emissaries 
of Mussolini because they have friends or relatives in 
Italy. Their failure to comply with the demands 
imposed upon them by Mussolini’s representatives 
generally finds repercussions in Italy, where persecu- 
tion, discrimination, and even imprisonment may 
follow. With the contempt that Mussolini has shown 
for democratic methods and decent and honorable 
conduct, and his insistence upon having his way re- 
gardless of cost, one can readily appreciate the dilemma 
in which Italians, whether they be American citizens 
or not, find themselves, with the henchmen of Musso- 
lini making requests for certain conduct calculated to 
help the cause of Fascism. 

When Giacomo Ungarelli came to Detroit he first 
injected himself into what had been a laudable prac- 
tice, namely, the use of Detroit public schools after 
school hours, for the teaching of Italian to children of 
Italians, and others who might be interested in learn- 
ing the language. Ungarelli insisted that these 
classes be utilized for the dissemination of Fascist 
propaganda—the glorifying of Fascism with its in- 
sinuations against and reflections upon democracy. 
Due to the vigilance of a few Italians, together with 
the Detroit Labor Conference Against Fascism, the 
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Detroit Board of Education has closed that avenue of 
Fascist propaganda. 

For some years there had been organized an 
Italian society called “The Sons of Italy.” This or- 
ganization had been non-sectarian, non-political, and 
non-religious. It sought to weld Italians together into 
a civic group for the purpose of making them better 
citizens in the community. Giacomo Ungarelli found 
this organization a fertile field for activity. When he 
met with resistance on the part of officials of this or- 
ganization who did not desire to see it become a weapon 
of Fascist propaganda, Ungarelli procured a dozen 
or more members, furnished them with intoxicating 
beverages to instill sufficient courage in them, and 
sent them to call upon the president of the organization 
to demand his resignation, because of Ungarelli’s de- 
sire that the president be deposed. The president, 
Rev. Vincent Castellucci, a minister of a Methodist 
church, a man of peaceful disposition and unwilling 
to become involved in a row with rowdies under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor, resigned. 

One of the projects which Vice-Consul Ungarelli 
has been agitating since his arrival in Detroit is the 
erection of what he calls in Italian, “Casa Italia.’ 
This is supposed to be a sort of Italian community 
house where Italians may gather for recreation and 
other purposes. However, it is well known among 
Italians that this community house when finished will 
be headquarters for the dissemination of Fascist 
propaganda. 

About three months ago, Ungarelli held a meeting 
at Lombardy Hall in Detroit, to which were invited 
about one hundred men, each of whom was a leader 
of at least one group or organization—key men, as it 
were. At this meeting, Ungarelli stated that he 
wanted to have this Casa Italia built; that the Italian 
government was going to guarantee the sum of $5,000, 
and the balance, a very substantial sum, would have 
to be raised by the Italian people in Detroit. He went 
on further to say that it would be too bad for anybody 
in that audience who failed to do his share toward 
raising the money. A sample of his persuasive ap- 
peal is to be found in this language that he used: “‘It 
is true that heads have been broken in Italy. It may 
also be necessary to break heads here.”’ This sort 


of argument, which is very common in Italy, will per- 


haps surprise the American public. Certainly it was 
somewhat audacious for the Italian vice-consul to 
suggest a willingness to use Fascist methods in De- 
troit to gain an objective which the Fascist govern- 
ment of Italy desired. 

One of the Italians refused to go out and raise 
money for that purpose, and shortly afterwards found 
himself a victim of deportation proceedings on the 
alleged ground that he had come into this country on 
a temporary visa and failed to return upon the ex- 
piration of the time allotted in the visa. It 1s the 
charge of the man who is the subject of this deporta- 
tion proceeding that information was given to Ameri- 
can immigration authorities by the Italian vice-con- 
sul in consummation of the threat that it would be 
too bad for anyone who declined to fall into line with 
Ungarelli’s demands. 

Not only does Ungarelli busily occupy himself 
with carrying into effect the demands of the Italian 
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Fascist government as it interferes even with the 
lives of Italian people in Detroit, but he also has been 
seeking to create a boycott against Italian newspaper 
publishers in Detroit who believe in democratic 
methods and the American form of government, and 
who decry Fascism and its methods. 

It so happens that one Vito Albanesi had left 
Italy in 1932, upon a temporary visa, to visit the 
United States for commercial purposes. In Italy he 
had been in partnership with two brothers, involving 
a business that was worth two million lira and doing 
an annual business of two million lira. Shortly after 
Mussolini’s advent to power, this man was arrested 
without cause and held in prison for six months and 
then released. He was later arrested again and held, 
and once more released. His only crime was that he 
was anti-Fascist and that his opposition to Mussolini 
was known in the town where he lived. When this 
man came to this country he did not return to Italy, 
but lived in New York for two years and then came 
to Detroit, where he has been living ever since. This 
man has become a leader in his community, and as such 
became trustee and treasurer of the organization, 
Sons of Italy, which published a monthly periodical. 
The Italian vice-consul, Ungarelli, learned that the 
paper was being published by a newspaper publisher 
who was anti-Fascist. Accordingly, he summoned 
Vito Albanesi to his office and demanded that he dis- 
continue having the magazine published at that 
printing house. Albanesi asked why.  Ungarelli 
replied that it was because the owner of this concern 
was anti-Fascist. Albanesi stated that by having 
the paper published at this printing house they were 
saving $40 on each issue. Ungarelli retorted that he 
would make up the difference, but that he insisted 
upon the discontinuance of relations with this printing 
house. Albanesi declined, with the result that Un- 
garelli threatened that he would regret his refusal to 
follow Ungarelli’s direction. 

Shortly after that Albanesi was arrested for de- 
portation. It is Albanesi’s charge that the immigra- 
tion authorities were given information by the Italian 
vice-consul so that, if deportation proceedings are 
successful, Albanesi will be sent to Italy, where he 
will be left to the tender mercies of the Fascist regime. 
He will be lucky, indeed, if he meets only with incar- 
ceration on one of the penal islands. 

Another one of the activities of Ungarelli has 
been to go to Italian business men and insist that they 
discontinue advertising with Italian newspapers which 
are anti-Fascist. The Italian business men import 
Italian goods of all kinds from Italy to satisfy the 
demands of the Italian people of Detroit. They are 
threatened by Ungarelli that pressure will be exerted 
that will make it impossible for them to receive further 
goods from Italy unless they yield to Ungarelli’s 
demands to boycott anti-Fascist newspapers. 

Recently one of the publishers in Detroit went 
to the prosecutor’s office to complain about this boy- 
cott. Unfortunately, the Italian publication was 
without remedy, because no action for damages can 
be taken against the Italian vice-consul, due to his 
diplomatic immunity. 

Efforts are being made to persuade the President 
of the United States to ask for a recall of Ungarelli 
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because of his interference with the lives of Italians 
in Detroit, and particularly his carrying on of Fascist 
propaganda and thereby decrying the American form 
of government and democratic methods. Whether 
these efforts will succeed will depend in a large measure 
upon what interest the public will show. It is hoped 
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by the lovers of freedom and democracy in Detroit 
that national interest will be developed, and that this 
interest will manifest itself in requests addressed to 
the President, that Ungarelli will be recalled and that 
his opportunity for carrying on Fascist propaganda 
will be prohibited in the United States. 


The Movie Outlook 


- I. The Bright Side* 


Fred Eastman 


mag5 HT 1TER movies are here! Looking over the 
( titles of pictures scheduled for 1934-35 pro- 
duction—some of them already in exhibition 
—we find Dickens’ ‘‘David Copperfield,” 
“Tale of Two Cities,’ and ‘‘Great Expectations,” 
Galsworthy’s ‘‘Forsyte Saga,” Besier’s “Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,” Barrie’s ‘Little Minister’ and 
“What Every Woman Knows,” Capek’s “R. U. R.,” 
Tarkington’s ‘‘Magnificent Ambersons,’”’ Pearl Buck’s 
“The Good Earth,” Lloyd Douglas’ “Magnificent 
Obsession,” Sidney Howard’s ‘“‘Alien Corn,”’ Dante’s 
“Inferno,” Gene Stratton Porter’s ‘Freckles’ and 
“Girl of the Limberlost,”’ Jack London’s “Call of the 
Wild,’ Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “Tish,” William 
Hazlitt Upson’s ‘Earthworm Tractors,”’ Irvin Cobb’s 
“‘Judge Priest.’”’ These are among the best known of 
the forthcoming 438 pictures. They represent less 
than five percent of the total year’s output, so there 
is plenty of room for pictures of the baser sort. But in 
no other year have we been able to look forward hope- 
fully to even five percent of the gross output. 

The better pictures are paying! The three actors 
whom the industry rated as best box-office attractions 
during the past year are Will Rogers, Janet Gaynor, 
and Wallace Beery. Not one of them has appeared 
in a dirty picture. Moreover, the ten pictures rated 
by the National Film Estimate Service as the best in 
quality of content all paid well, their box-office records 
running from ‘‘good” to “excellent.’”’ They were: 
“Lady for a Day,’ ‘Berkeley Square,” “‘Carolina,”’ 
“David Harum,” ‘Queen Christina,” ‘‘Death Takes 
a Holiday,” “‘Little Women,” ‘“‘Masquerade,”’ ‘“‘House 
of Rothschild,” ‘‘Catherine the Great.” 

The motion picture industry has recently made 
an effort to find an answer to the perennial question, 
“What does the public want?” by studying not only 
the gross receipts at the box-office, but the number 
of play dates secured by their various films. This 
barometer is especially significant to those interested 
in better pictures, because it gives more adequate at- 
tention to the neighborhood and small town theaters 
where family audiences and children predominate. 
The results of the study show that during the last 
three years clean comedies have had the largest num- 
ber of play dates in the United States. Drama has 
taken second place. The lowest place on the list goes 
to horror and thriller pictures, which have had the 
fewest play dates over the period studied. Thus, 
whether they go by box-office grosses or by the number 
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*The first of a series of three articles analyzing the effect of 
the Protestant, Catholic, Jewish clean movie crusade. 


of play dates secured, the producers can no longer 
say that the American people do not patronize the 
best pictures. 

In direction, in acting, and in photography the 
movies promise distinct advance. The artists in 
Hollywood are taking their work with more humility. 
The most recent testimony to this trend comes from 
Grace Moore, who in an interview in The New York 
Times said: ‘“You wouldn’t believe it. Hollywood 
has grown up. More poise, newer depths. All the 
new theater personalities have done that. The de- 
mands on talent out there have developed the film 
people, though some of them still take themselves too 
seriously. But they seem more engaging, more 
honest, more sincere; they are less confined to their 
own importance. . . . Hollywood is finding it more 
difficult each year to retain its importance. Every- 
body is working much harder and more desperately. 
The motion pictures are growing all the time.”’ 

The industry’s Code of Ethics, ballyhooed so 
loudly in 1930; is now actually in practice. At least 
the Hays office is making a serious attempt to enforce 
it. Mr. Hays has delegated his censoring function to 
Mr. Joseph I. Breen, a Catholic layman with a repu- 
tation for honor and integrity. Every picture pro- 
duced by the Motion Picture Trust must now be 
submitted to Mr. Breen, who appraises it with refer- 
ence to the industry’s own Code of Ethics. Since 
July 15 of this year any producer who tries to exhibit 
his films before they have received Mr. Breen’s O. K. 
is subject to a fine of $25,000. Mr. Hays, himself, 
since July 15, has actually had the authority which 
the public supposed he had during the past twelve 
years. The public in general has been under the im- 
pression that Mr. Hays had some sort of control over 
the content of pictures, and that he received a salary 
three times that of the President of the United States 
in order to keep the pictures clean. The supposition 
—except for the salary—has no foundation in fact. 
Today, however, Mr. Hays actually has a measure 
of authority over the content of pictures. 

Why? Why this sudden but welcome burst of 
virtue in Hollywood? Any such phenomenon must, 
of course, be the result of many causes. But cer- 
tainly a large measure of this result has been brought 
about by the earnest collaboration of the Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews of the country. They have 
been working together, telling the industry in box- 
office language what kind of pictures they think the 
American people want, and what kind they do not 
want. Together these three religious bodies con- 
stitute about half the population of America, and 
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(including their children) probably even a larger per- 
centage of theater patrons. They are not fanatics, 
nor puritans, nor have they conducted any whirlwind 
campaign under the stress of high emotion. Their 
leaders are simply a group of men and women who 
want the motion picture industry to be their allies 
and not their enemies in building the character of the 
youth of America. 

The producers did not understand this at first— 
some of them do not yet. They thought they were a 
small minority of cranks and non-theater-goers who 
were clamoring for censorship. But one may search 
the literature of the churches in vain for any plea 
for censorship. Finally Mr. Martin Quigley, publisher 
of The Motion Picture Herald and The Motion Picture 
Daily, took the trouble to find out what these religious 
folk really wanted. He printed what he found. He 
said: ““They do not want the motion pictures geared 
to the mentality of a fourteen-year-old child. . .-. 
They are quite definitely aware of the fact that there 
is sin in the world, and the sinner and his sin may be 
treated dramatically. They do insist, however, that 
the sinner shall not be made to appear as a saint; 
neither that the saint shall be depicted as the sinner. 
.... They object to no legitimate dramatic situa- 
tion, provided only that when moral delinquency is 
depicted it is used to tell the story or to establish the 
character and not for the purpose . . . . of presenting 
a lustful exhibit. ...’’ That is a fair statement of 
the attitude of the religious bodies, although it may 
do less than justice to those whose aim was not merely 
to eliminate the harmful but to develop the socially 
constructive aspects of the movies. 

Meanwhile some of the producers proposed to 
fight the churches. One of them proposed the raising 
of a two million dollar propaganda fund. Another 
blustered that he wasn’t going to let any blankety- 
blank bishop tell him what he could produce. Another 
said he was going to make his pictures dirtier than 
ever. The churches decided to stop pleading and re- 
sort to action. They abandoned the gentle methods 
of persuasion and adopted box-office language. The 
Hays office had for years been telling the churches that 
the only way to get the producers to present better 
films was to make such pictures pay better. This 
would be saying “‘Yes” at the box-office. The churches 
decided that if the producers could understand “‘Yes”’ 
at the box-office, they could also understand “‘No.” 
The churches could make the bad pictures pay less. 
They resolved to make them fail by the simple process 
of boycotting. They organized the Legion of Decency 
and extended its ramifications to ‘‘every Middlesex 
village and farm” of the country. They found that 
the average cost of a feature film was about $250,000, 
and that $50,000 more or less than that amount in box- 
office grosses would spell the difference between suc- 
cess and failure for the film. Fifty thousand dollars 
meant only 200,000 admissions at twenty-five cents. 
The Roman Catholics alone have 20,000,000. It 
wouldn’t be difficult to get 200,000 regular theater 
patrons from among them to stay away from a given 
film and make it a flop. They tried it. It worked. 
They struck terror to the hearts of the producers and 
sent them scurrying for new story material. The 
producers—or some of them, at least—expected that 


they would find little market for the better films; they 
really believed the public wanted the overdose of sex 
and crime they had been calling drama. They can 
hardly believe their own box-office reports, that the 
new pictures are paying better than the old—but the 
facts are there and cannot be denied. 

Is the victory for better pictures assured, then? 
May the folks who have been pleading for them and 
organizing for them sing a song of triumph and turn to 
other matters? Not if they are wise. There is 
another side of the story. That will be told in the 
next article in this series. 

(Copyright, 1984, N.C. J.C. News Service.) 


* * * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 
Fred C. Leining 


The annual conventions of the Universalist churches of 
New York State began on Monday afternoon, October 8, with 
the twenty-seventh session of the New York State Universalist 
Sunday School Association. The speakers were the Rev. Joseph 
A. Judge, Perry, on ‘““The Minister Looks at the Church School,”’ 
and Louis D, Cartwright, Rochester, on “The Superintendent 
Looks at the Minister.”” The toastmaster at the banquet was 
John D. Brush, Rochester, with the Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
Bridgeport, Conn., as speaker. The business of the Association 
was conducted on Tuesday morning, followed by a panel dis- 
cussion. Prof. Angus H. MacLean presided and discussed ‘‘The 
Building of a Competent Teaching Staff”? with the Revs. Lyman 
I. Achenbach, Richard H. Bird, H. Elmer Peters and Jeffrey H. 
Campbell. In the afternoon, the Rev. G. H. Ulrich, Fort Plain, 
gave a review of “The New Era in Religious Education,” by 
Professor MacLean. ‘‘How to Select and Organize the Curricu- 
lum”’ was the subject of an address by the Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Herkimer, president of the Association. 

The speaker on Tuesday evening was the Rev. R. La Rue 
Cober, pastor of the Genesee Baptist Church, Rochester. He 
stressed the fact that the church has failed the modern home 
and the modern home has failed the church. He stated that the 
average church gives little attention to the real problems of 
family life, referring particularly to matters of sex as it applied 
to the young people and young married couples. 

The Association is making a special effort to raise money 
from schools and individuals, that the visit of a field worker may 
by financed. The officers for the ensuing year are: President, 
the Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr.; vice-president, the Rev. Ly- 
man I. Achenbach, Carthage; secretary, Miss Inez E. Warner, 
Albion; treasurer, Miss Elma M. Seckner, Ilion; trustees, Mrs. 
Hope M. Reamon, Syracuse, and the Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
Southold. 

Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton, Dolgeville, was general chairman 
of the Woman’s Day program on Wednesday. The address of 
welcome was given by Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, Rochester, with 
the response by Mrs. Olive E. Trefethen, Syracuse. Mrs. 
George H. Campbell, Cicero, presided at the annual meeting of 
the Women’s State Aid Association, when reports of activities 
be the women’s organizations in the churches were given. The 
Association made its usual contribution to the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund of the State Convention. The officers for the ensuing year 
are: President, Mrs. George H. Campbell; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Jean Jansen, Syracuse, and Mrs. Lewis H. Robinson, Albion; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Emerson H. Lalone, Canton. 

The fortieth annual convention of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society was called to order by Mrs. Marjorie B. 
Reed, Watertown, vice-president. Mrs. H. P. Morrell, Canton, 
gave the prayer for the missionaries. Three minute reports were 
given by the departmental superintendents, showing that the 
circles had accomplished a splendid work during the year. A 
letter of greeting from Miss Agnes Hathaway of Japan was read 
by Mrs. Nelson L. Lobdel], Victor. The friendship luncheon 
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was served in the parish house of the Unitarian church. Mrs. 
Moulton was toastmistress, with Mrs. Alice T. Walker, Rochester, 
and Mrs. Campbell as speakers. The memorial service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Clara E. Morgan, Cohocton. The speaker of 
the afternoon was Mrs. Alice T. Walker, president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, who reminded the delegates 
that the program of the Association is most vital to the lives of 
the persons reached and is worthy of the best in loyalty and 
support. The officers elected are: President, Mrs. Marjorie B. 
Reed; vice-president, Mrs. Julia Cary Tigner, Middletown; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Fanny McGonegal, Rochester; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. Johnson, Canandaigua; treas- 
urer, Miss Grace G. Bonney, Watertown; trustee, Mrs. Mae 
March, Middleport; chairman of 1935 nominating committee, 
Mrs. Sarah W. Russell. 

The meeting of the ministers on Wednesday was held in the 
chapel of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Here is the 
latest and most adequate in the housing of a theological school, 
and the plan is to add a beautiful chapel to the plant as the con- 
tribution of the Auburn Theological School, when the latter is 
moved to Rochester. The Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, 
president of the Ministers’ Association, presided. The first 
speaker was the Rey. Justin Wroe Nixon, D. D., pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester. Dr. Nixon read an ar- 
ticle which he had presented at a Rochester ministers’ meeting 
on “Liberal Christianity and Its Liberal Critics.”” Recognizing 
the criticism that there is an inevitable weakness for a time, while 
the transition is made from the super-rational, yet like the cross- 
fertilization of the fruitfly, he said, Liberal Christianity will live 
and stabilize itself. The members of the faculty and the school 
assembled with the Universalist ministers for the chapel service. 
The speaker was Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, who delivered 
an address on ‘‘The Christian Benediction.” 

Following the chapel service, the speaker was Dr. Robert 
E. Brown, pastor of the Spencer-Ripley Methodist Church, 
Rochester. His subject was “Some Neglected Notes in Today’s 
Preaching,” and he stressed the thought of God, the spirit of 
Jesus and the belief in immortality. The afternoon speaker was 
the Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, Dolgeville, who gave a report of 
the International Congress of Religious Liberals. The delight- 
ful situation in the ministers’ meeting was in the fact that it was 
held in a Baptist building where two of the speakers were Pres- 
byterian and Methodist, members of other denominations. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: President, the Rev. Charles 
Kramer, Cooperstown; vice-president, the Rev. Lyman I. Achen- 
bach; secretary, the Rev. George H. Campbell. 

The 109th annual session of the New York State Convention 
of Universalists opened on Wednesday evening, with the Rev. 
Clinton A. Moulton, president, presiding. The welcome to the 
church was given by Clarence J. King, president of the board of 
trustees, and the welcome to the city was given by the Rev. 
John B. Ketchum, secretary of the Federation of Churches of 
Rochester and Munroe County. The occasional sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Stanard D. Butler, Utica, on ‘“‘The Call of the 
Jungle.” He stated that evidences are everywhere today that 
our civilization is drifting to a lower plane. He named the 
present drift to the jungle as evidenced in the disregard of the 
fundamental principles of honor, the rise of nationalism and the 
rise of materialism. He pleaded for men of righteousness and 
vision, for they are farther from the jungle. They who have the 
social vision are farthest from drifting to the low, animal plane. 
The church service was conducted by the Rev. Gordon C. Rear- 
don, Brooklyn. The Rey. C. Clare Blauvelt, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, Rochester, conducted the communion ser- 
vice, assisted by the deacons of the church. 

At the business session, Thursday, reports were given by the 
Executive Board, the treasurer, Fay C. Parsons, the Fellowship 
Committee by Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, necrology by the 
Rey. Harry M. Wright, Bristol, the Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University by Dean J. M. Atwood, and the State 
Superintendent by Dr. Fred C. Leining. 

The Ministers’ Pension offering is always a feature at the 
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annual convention, when the churches present their contributions. 
The total is above $700. The morning speaker was Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, General Superintendent, who gave a report of the work 
being done under Universalist auspices in Japan and Korea. The 
appeal in this address could not go unanswered, so an offering 
was conducted at the close of his address which amounted to $50 
for the cause. 

The report of the Committee on Official Reports, given by 
the Rey. Donald K. Evans, Middleport, commended the Execu- 
tive Board for its policy of conducting the affairs of the Conven- 
tion without a deficit; urged an Emergency Fund to meet un- 
expected situations of need; urged increased contributions from 
the churches for home and foreign missions; commended the work 
of The Empire State Universalist; reeommended the appointment 
of five alumni of the State Y. P. C. U. to cooperate in the strength- 
ening of this organization; urged the churches to observe “Uni- 
versalist Week’? with special services in the effort to proclaim 
the effectiveness of Universalism in times like these. 

The Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon presented the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. A resolution was adopted urging 
the churches to cooperate in the movement to improve the quality 
of moving pictures. The Convention voted its approval of the 
work of Senator Nye and his committee in exposing the munitions 
racket, and urged that the government appropriate funds for the 
completion of this report, also that methods should be developed 
to take the profits out of war either by governmental control of 
the manufacture of war materials, or by means of special taxation 
on incomes made on the manufacture and sale of war materials, 
or by some other method. 

The closing event of the Convention was the banquet, served 
in the dining room of the Sibley, Lindsay and Curr department 
store. The toastmaster was Mr. George W. Boyle, Little Falls. 
The speaker was Dr. W. Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass. Dr. Rose 
spoke on ‘“‘Worth While Things,” taking the thoughts associated 
with the three caskets of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” as the start- 
ing point for his address. The satisfaction of life, he said, is not 
in comfort, nor in happiness as an end, but rather in noble ad- 
venture with happiness as a by-product. 

The officers elected are: President, the Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton; vice-president, George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn; secre- 
tary, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Syracuse; treasurer, Fay C. Parsons, 
Cortland; trustees, Charles C. Lamb, Binghamton; the Rev. C. C. 
Blauvelt and Dr. Bruce Swift, Buffalo. Fellowship Committee: 
Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, the Rev. E. C. Reamon, George H. 
Bowers, Canton, and the Rev. T. J. Menadue, Little Falls. 
Trustees of Clinton Liberal Institute: John I. Zoller, Little Falls; 
Alexander Martin, Lima; Sidney S. McComber, Watertown; 
Dr. Edson R. Miles, Canton. The preacher of the occasional 
sermon will be the Rev. Lewis H. Robinson, Albion, and the place 
of the 1935 Convention will be Watertown. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
CONVENTION 


William E. Gardner 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island was held in 
Worcester, Mass., on Oct. 12, 13 and 14, with nearly 200 at- 
tending. 

The convention was opened at 2.30 p. m. on Friday, the 
12th, by President Robert W. Sproul of Somerville. Reports of 
officers were received and showed that the organization had 
passed one of its most active and prosperous years. Several 
amendments were made to the constitution, after which the 
session adjourned until the next day. 

A cafeteria supper was served by the Worcester committee 
on Friday evening, and was followed by moving pictures and 
dancing. The moving pictures included the 1933 and 1934 Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. conventions and Turkey Run Mid-West 
Institute. 

On Saturday afternoon the business was resumed, with the 
adoption of recommendations for the coming year’s work. One 
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of the most important was that the organization sponsor the 
Clara Barton Diabetic Camp again next year. Several im- 
portant resolutions were also brought up. Those adopted in- 
cluded one in favor of enforcement of Section 7a, of the NRA 
Code, and one supporting the Legion of Decency. A resolution 
for the members of the state organization to go on record not to 
take part either as combatants or non-combatants in any armed 
conflict of our country, was defeated by a two to one vote. 

After the business session, Dr. Etz gave a very interesting 
illustrated talk on his recent trip to Japan, and showed some 
beautiful slides. 

Miss Barbara Knight, vice-president of the Worcester 
Union, acted as toastmaster at the banquet in the evening. 
Seated at the head table were Robert W. Sproul, state president, 
Arthur I. Olson, national president, Eunice S. Huntley, president 
of Worcester Union, Dr. and Mrs. S. G. Ayres, Dr. and Mrs. 
F. L. Leavitt, William E. Gardner, chairman of state convention 
committee and national secretary, Robert Heigham, diocesan 
president of the Young People’s Fellowship of the Episcopal 
Church, and Winthrop Southworth, executive secretary of the 
Y.P.R.U. Other prominent unioners included J. Stewart Diem 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., national vice-president; Frederick N. Allen 
of Portland, Maine, national treasurer, Eugenia Minor of Need- 
ham, national trustee, and Donald Manning of Hartford, Conn., 
Connecticut state vice-president. 

On Sunday morning the service was conducted by the young 
people, with sermon by D. Stanley Rawson of Tufts College, past 
national president of the Y. P. C. U. A group conference in the 
afternoon was led by William E. Gardner, state vice-president. 
This was followed by the installation of the new state officers by 
the national president, Arthur I. Olson. The officers installed 
are as follows: President, Robert W. Sproul of Somerville; vice- 
president, Philip F. Robbins of Lawrence; corresponding secre- 
tary, Barbara Knight of Worcester; recording secretary, Donna 
Peverly of Lynn; treasurer, Arthur Littlefield-of Newton Center; 
members-at-large, Elinor I. Medeiros of Somerville, Francis 
Morrison of Norwood, Walter Oatley of Providence, and Ray- 
mond Stevens of Attleboro. 


* * cS 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Evelyn V. Burk 


The fifty-seventh annual Convention of the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada met in the First Universalist 
Church, Blenheim, on October 10 and 11, with the president, 
John Rigby, in charge and a splendid attendance of delegates 
and friends. 

On Wednesday evening the U. F. C. (Universal Fellowship 
Club) entertained the Y. P. C. U. of Olinda at a fellowship sup- 
per, after which they participated in the opening sessions of the 
convention. The speaker of the evening was the Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, of Waltham, Mass., president of the G. 8. S. A., who 
gave a splendid address on “‘The Grand Usurper.”’ 

During the Thursday morning session the Rev. P. L. Thayer, 
pastor of the Olinda and Blenheim churches, had charge of 
the impressive memorial and communion service, at which 
several baskets of beautiful autumn flowers were presented in 
memory of those workers in the church who have passed to the 
higher life. At this session also the Rev. E. R. Walker spoke 
on “The Present Task in Religious Education,” which was fol- 
lowed by an interesting discussion of church school problems. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the hearing of reports, 
election of officers and other business. The Superintendent of 
Churches, the Rev. P. L. Thayer, in his report, spoke in appre- 
ciation of the advancement made in the young people’s or- 
ganizations, and urged the churches to lend them inspiration, for 
with the young people lies our hope for the future. The Con- 
vention resolved to renew its membership in the League of Na- 
tions Society of Canada. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Philip Bruner, 
Olinda; vice-president, Alymer Burk, Ruthven; secretary, Eve- 
lyn V. Burk, Blenheim; treasurer, Peter Upcott, Ruthven; 
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trustees, Albert Bruner, Ruthven; Allen James, Blenheim, Stan- 
ley Upcott, Ruthven; Superintendent of Churches, the Rev. 
Phillips L. Thayer, Ruthven; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
P. L. Thayer, Gladys Smith, Blenheim, Mary James, Blenheim. 

Having been one of the speakers of the Ontario Universalist 
Convention for twelve consecutive years, Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
of Oak Park, Ill., again preached the concluding sermon. 


* * 6 


NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of North Carolina at Red Hill, 
October 4-7, was outstanding with respect to attendance, spirit 
and quality of work done. It was a purposeful gathering that 
achieved definite results. Not a little credit for its success goes 
to the loyal and wide-awake people of the Clinton circuit, who 
with generous and well-pianned hospitality, under the fine leader- 
ship of the minister and his wife, the Rev. and Mrs. O.E. Bryant, 
entertained the visiting delegates and friends, and in many 
thoughtful ways facilitated the carrying through of the conven- 
tion’s program. The palatable and bountifully supplied food 
served on the long table under the trees is deserving of mention; 
the meals, with the attending good-fellowship, linger as a pleasant 
memory. 

Three sermons were given, each of which was thoughtful and 
practical. The preachers were the Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, the 
Rev. W. H. Skeels and Dr. H. L. Canfield. The following 
projects were agreed upon, and provision for their financing 
made in the convention budget: the continuance of the Tar Heel, 
the state paper, ten issues of which are put out every year; re- 
pairs on and equipment of the Shelter Neck property, as the per- 
manent place of holding the Young People’s Institute, and the 
holding of a series of Sunday school institutes in the several 
churches the coming winter. 

It was further voted that the Convention immediately 
apply for membership in the Free Church Fellowship, and that 
individual churches likewise consider applying for membership 
in that body. 

The resolutions, one of which expressed appreciation of the 
hospitality of the entertaining churches, included the following: 
declaring opposition to the death penalty; opposing war and the 
maintenance of armaments, and pledging our influence to the 
cultivation of international peace and good will; favoring a 
gradual and orderly readjustment of ownership and control of 
natural resources so as to protect them from exploitation by 
private interests, and such a supervision of productive industries 
as shall guarantee a fair wage return to employes. 

The officers for the coming year are: President, S. V. Wil- 
kins, Rose Hill; vice-president, Mrs. Vada McCullen, Clinton; 
secretary, John HE. Williams, Fayetteville; treasurer, John R. 
Miller, Rocky Mount; trustee for three years, Earl Matthews, 
Clinton; trustee for one year, Hamner Winstead, Rocky Mount. 
Next year’s convention will be held at Kinston, beginning on the 
Thursday night before the first Sunday in October. 

The Mission Circles also held a convention, provided for in 
the time schedule of the church convention. The details of this 
gathering are not at hand, but it is understood that the reports 
of the Circles were for the most part highly gratifying, and that 
plans for the coming year were well formulated. The newly 
elected officers are: President, Miss Lucie Shine, Rocky Mount; 
vice-president, Mrs. W. J. Langston, Kinston; recording secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Sallie Wilkins, Rose Hill; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Effie Outlaw, Seven Springs; trustee for three 
years, Mrs. Vada McCullen, Clinton, R. F. D. 

The convention was happy in having as a guest Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, of Washington, D. C., representative of the W. N. 
M. A., whose presence and wise counsel were greatly appre- 
ciated. At one of the evening sessions she read a letter to the 
convention written by Mrs. Irving T. Walker, the president of 
the National Association, which was listened to with deep in- 
terest. 

The tension of the business sessions was gratefully relieved 
by a candle-lighting pageant as a feature of one evening’s pro- 
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gram. The pageant had been arranged by Mrs. Bryant, and was 
carried through by representatives of the several North Carolina 
churches. 

At an intermission of the Women’s convention a sprightly 
and realistic scene was enacted, by a group of local people, rep- 
resenting some of the humorous aspects of a rummage sale. 

It was a real pleasure to meet, listen to and get acquainted 
with Mr. and Mrs. Skeels, recently come into the state. They 
will make their home at Rocky Mount, and Mr. Skeels will 
divide his ministerial services between the church there and the 
churches in the Kinston Circuit. Mrs. Skeels’ voice was heard in 
song several times in the course of the convention, to the delight 


of everyone. 
a * * 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


The Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Universalist) of 
Detroit was host to the Universalist Convention of Michigan at 
its ninety-first annual meeting held October 7 and 8. The Con- 
vention united for the third time with the Unitarian Conference 
of Michigan. 

The meetings opened Sunday evening with the service of 
the Young People, conducted by the Arista Club of the Detroit 
church. The topic, “Youth Looks at Life and Religion,” was 
discussed freely and informally, which brought out many ex- 
cellent ideas and proved conclusively that youth has very definite 
ideas along these lines and is giving these matters serious con- 
sideration. 

The conference was formally called to order by the president, 
the Rey. J. W. Hailwood, at 7.30. 

Good music, artistic and gorgeous floral decorations and 
the fine setting of the beautiful Detroit church all tended to 
make the service impressive and long to be remembered. The 
subject of the occasional sermon was ‘‘Religious Liberalism at 
the Cross-roads,”’ which was handled in a masterful way by Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord, pastor of the Detroit church. 

The communion service was conducted by the Rev. Walter 
S. Ryder, of Flint. The offering for ministerial relief followed 
this service. 

The business session of the Convention was called to order 
by the president at 9.15 a.m. Monday. The reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer were given. The report of the treasurer, 
Mr. A. W. Birdsall, showed the invested funds of the Convention 
to be $24,978.36. Reports from the respective churches of the 
state were optimistic and showed real constructive religious 
work. All parishes have pastors. 

During a recess taken for committees to get together and 
formulate their reports a devotional service was led by Mrs. 
L. D. Case, of East Liberty, and interesting addresses were given 
by the Rev. J. W. Hailwood of Grand Rapids, on the “Standard 
of Universalism,” and on ‘‘The Future of Our Faith,” by Dr. 
George G. Davis, of Boston. 

The Rey. Theo A. Lapp presided at the noon luncheon in 
McCollester Hall. Addresses were given by the Rey. J. Milton 
Murray of Concord, on ‘Church Work in Rural Areas,” and 
“Church Work in City Areas” by Dr. Walter E. Cole, of Toledo. 
Mr. Cole has made an exhaustive study of the ‘‘movies” and 
their effect on child life. 

The joint and open meeting of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society and the Woman’s Alliance was addressed by Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, of Boston, on “Japan,” and by the Rey. Harold P. Mar- 
ley, of Ann Arbor, on “‘Religion in the Southland.” 

The Joint Conference on Religious Education and Young 
People’s Work was also one of the high lights of the Convention, 
and was led by Miss Frances Wood, an expert in her chosen 
field. 

At this time the Convention resumed its business. 

The Committee on Resolutions and Recommendations pre- 
sented recommendations urging efforts to obtain signatures to 
the Petition of Protest regarding the “‘movies” as prepared by the 


Universalist General Convention; recommending that a popular 
program of publicity of our principles as religious liberals be 
arranged as soon as practicable; recommending that the churches 
consider seriously their individual responsibility with regard to the 
work in Japan and Korea; suggesting that the Unitarians and 
Universalists unite in organizing a summer institute for the 
young people. These recommendations were unanimously 
passed. 

The following were elected officers: President, the Rev. J. W. 
Hailwood, Grand Rapids; vice-president, the Rev. J. M. Mur- 
ray, Concord; secretary, E. M. Raynale, Highland Park; treas- 
urer, A. W. Birdsall, Detroit. Trustee for three years, Mrs. 
Dora Bernstein of Clark Lake; for one year, Miss Ida Steel of 
Farmington. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. J. W. Hailwood, 
W. L. Snyder and the Rev. R. A. Walter; of Lansing, secretary. 
Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rey. R. A. Walter, of Lan- 
sing. The place of meeting left to Executive Board. Historian, 
W. L. Snyder, of Detroit. 

After the reception in the Church House for the national 
officers the assembly adjourned to the banquet room in McCol- 
lester Hall. 

The outstanding feature of the Convention was the banquet 
in the evening, presided over by the toastmaster, Mr. D. Howard 
Fletcher. A large number enjoyed the fine repast and listened 
attentively to the addresses. 

Dr. L. D. Case, of the East Liberty church, started the ball 
rolling with a fine speech, which put the audience in a receptive 
mood to enjoy the address of Dr. Roger F. Etz, on ‘‘Impressions 
of the Copenhagen Conference.” 

Dr. Etz, figuratively speaking, took the assembly with him 
on his 36,000 mile trip around the world. He gave a clear cut 
insight into the wonderful and constructive work our Universalist 
missionaries are doing in religious, educational and social work 
in the Orient. 

His report of the great meetings of the Congress at Copen- 
hagen and what was accomplished, together with his description 
of the beautiful city of Copenhagen, was enjoyed greatly. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS TO VOTE 
Ralph A. MacGilvra 


Undoubtedly the most potent single step that can be taken 
in this country toward war prevention and removal of chronic 
threat of war is the entry of the United States into membership 
in the League of Nations. But some say that ‘‘people of this 
country are not ready for League membership.’’? Suppose we 
answer, “‘I see, you mean that our people are more backward 
than the people of the sixty nations that are now members of 
League.” The reply might be, “‘Oh, no, I don’t mean exactly 
that, but I just think we aren’t ready, and we must remain outside 
for a time, with Brazil, Costa Rica and Egypt.” 

What can be meant by such a statement? I don’t know. 
Let’s find out what the voters want. Let us stop telling each 
other how United States voters stand on this vital issue. Let us 
ask the voters to speak for themselves! 

Under the Public Policy Act (Chapter 53, Massachusetts 
General Laws, Secs. 19-22) Massachusetts citizens can find out. 
Indeed, in 1932 they did find that in eleven towns and cities, close 
to Boston (Watertown, Waltham, Belmont, Lincoln, Wayland, 
Sudbury, Concord, Wellesley, Needham and Dedham) 63 percent 
of the voters wanted our country in the League! 

On November 6, 1984, 207,000 Massachusetts voters (last 
official figures) will have the opportunity to state formally 
whether or not they want their country to have a seat at the 
conference table of the world. The same question on which the 
1932 vote was taken will appear on the ballot in thirty-six repre- 
sentative districts comprising 115 towns and cities and 23 percent 
of all Massachusetts voters. Educational work is under way in 
all these districts; meetings, newspaper publicity and literature 
distributed to the homes, undertaking to get reliable information 
on the League to all voters. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CLOTHING NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Save the Children Fund of America is doing a thorough- 
going work of child welfare in a number of mountain areas. 
Just now the workers are almost heartbroken because they do 
not have clothes with which to keep children in school. Three 
dollars will furnish a complete kit of clothes for a boy or girl— 
underclothes, simple dresses and sweater, or overalls, shirts, and 
jumper, coat, and shoes. Or used clothing will be gladly re- 
ceived. Almost anything sturdy can be used. It will be re- 
modeled if necessary by sewing groups directed by the workers. 

Please send direct to Save the Children Distributing Center, 
LaFollette, Tenn. 

School books are almost as badly needed. So are hot school 
lunches, cod liver oil, child health clinics, recreation material,, 
toys and games, traveling libraries. Supplying any of these 
things for one little mountain community would make a fine 
project fora group. If you are interested please write for definite 
information to Save the Children Fund, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
orks Ne Ye 

Edwin EL. White. 

Pleasant Hill Community Church, Tenn. 

* * 


VANDERLIP’S BANKING CONNECTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For the benefit of Mr. W. I. Sherman, and others who may 
be interested, perhaps you will permit me to state that Frank 
Vanderlip was for many years, and in various capacities, con- 
nected with the City National Bank of New York—not the First 
National Bank as erroneously stated in my paper recently pub- 
lished in the Leader. The slip is, of course, regrettable, as all errors 
are; but I hope it is not sufficiently serious to precipitate a panic 
in the banking fraternity. 

Mr. Sherman has the undoubted right, moral and legal, to 
parade his resolve not to read my brief paper, but it is ten to one 
that it will not prevent the reading of it by others. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s articles, dealing with the economic crisis, 
were published in The Saturday Evening Post during the fall months 
of 1932. They are decidedly worth reading. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Gardiner, Me. 


* * 


A REPLY FROM MR. FISHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The growth of capitalism has seen a system of private 
property for use evolve into a system of private property for 
exploitation; the economic system of capitalism has developed 
into a system of injustice due to the concentration of capital 
wealth in the hands of a few. 

Consequently, Mr. Editor, when you credit me with such an 
idea as was implied in your editorial statement that ‘“‘to him 
there is just one vital, important task for the Christian Church, 
and that is to get rid of the system of private property,’ I feel 
that you do me somewhat of an injustice. You might have said, 
“get rid of the system of private profit.” 

The conviction expressed in my article is simply this: that 
economic competition today, the evil result of capitalism, must be 
abolished if universal brotherhood is ever to be anything more 
than a lovely dream. The good fruits of capitalism have already 
been realized; the present capacity of our industrial equipment 
and the wealth of our uncovered natural resources are sufficient 
to insure every single citizen an adequate and healthful living. 
Now that the good fruits of capitalism have been realized, those 
same good fruits are being utilized for a perverted purpose, that 
of making profit! Economic competition, placing men against 
men in the battle for greater and greater profits, has been the 
evil fruit of a once useful economic system. 

Thus, my opinion that the system of capitalism be abolished, 


and its good fruits be retained for the remaking of a truly demo- 
cratic world, wherein the facilities of production shall serve their 
proper purpose, that of supplying the needs and desires of people, 
not of realizing greater profit to individual owners. 

As to why the Christian Church should get rid of its stocks 
and bonds—has the church no distinctive idealism, no concern for 
God above mammon? It should be obvious that the Christian 
Church cannot serve its true function, that of striving toward 
social redemption, if it is encumbered by the very evils that per- 
meate the rest of society. For if ‘‘ye enter not in yourselves, 
neither can you expect them that are entering in to enter.” 

If there can be found any qualifying evidences in my article 
wherein I advocated violent revolution, military regimentation, 
and the suppression of democracy, I shall willingly succumb to 
the stigma of “Communist.” 

Carleton M. Fisher. 

Kingfield, Maine. 


Several letters correct us for calling Mr. Fisher a communist. 
We did not call him a communist. We did not know what he 
was. One man who knows him well writes: ‘‘Far from commun- 
ism is the radical idealism grounded in historic Christian ideology 
of Fisher. In spite of his radicalism, or perhaps because of it, 
he is full of human sympathy and is morally Al. He has a 
useful future.” 

The Editor. 


£OUR 


FOR CANFIELD, FISHER, WHITAKER, SHUTTER, AND 
ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS MAY COME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Canfield surprises me. I don’t know him personally, 
but I had an impression of him which apparently was as incorrect 
as the impression he got of me from my ‘“‘reaction.”” He may be 
interested to know that I am a pacifist, an uncompromising pro- 
hibitionist, and a real Universalist. I believe in the brotherhood 
of man, not the brotherhood of the proletariat. To me even a 
capitalist is a man and a brother. The rich frequently give me 
a ‘“‘pain in the neck,” and so do the poor. But the most pain- 
ful pain in the neck I get is from those who denounce the rich, 
not because they are stupid, or mean, or selfish, or cruel, or dis- 
honest—and some of them are, just as some of the rest of us are— 
but because they are rich. 

Dr. Canfield surprises and disappoints me. Mr. Carleton 
Fisher puzzles me. He is opposed to capitalism in general, but 
he is especially critical of stocks and bonds. The Universalist 
Church must rid itself of its stocks and bonds, and then it can 
begin an attack on capitalism. In the meantime, may it con- 
tinue to hold real estate, may it have money in savings banks, 
may it derive income from investments other than stocks and 
bonds? 

When the church rids itself of its stogks and bonds, how 
is it to doit? Of course, it cannot sell them and use the money 
—that would be as bad as keeping them. To give them away 
would be passing on the guilt of ownership to some one else. 
Perhaps the General Convention and the State Conventions 
ought to assemble all their stocks and bonds, all documents 
representing other property, and all their available cash, and 
make a grand bonfire. 

And yet Mr. Fisher expects the church to keep on using 
money. It should be supported, he says, “entirely by the 
voluntary contributions of inspired church workers.’’ But the 
stocks and bonds of which the church must rid itself represent 
the voluntary contributions of inspired church workers of an 
earlier day. If it is right for a man to contribute a hundred 
dollars a year to the church, is it wrong for him to leave it five 
thousand when he dies? If it is right for the church to accept 
weekly contributions, is it wrong for it to accept large sums at 
one time? Then, too, if the church cannot derive income di- 
rectly from stocks and bonds, should it not inquire into the 
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source of the contributions from ‘inspired church workers?” 
Some of those workers may own a bond or two, or receive wages 
from some bondholder. 

Well, anyway, Mr. Fisher is not so bloodthirsty as some of 
your correspondents. He is opposed to capitalism but he does 
not demand the heads of all capitalists on chargers. 

That thought naturally suggests the Rev. Robert Whitaker, 
whose latest contribution to your columns is milder in manner, 
if not in spirit, than the one about the tired radical. In this 
article he says of what he calls the owning class: ‘‘ ‘Decent’ and 
‘human?’ Yes! But so by grace of material advantages and 
position which have operated far beyond any sequence and 
indebtedness which they realize.’”’ That seems to mean that 
capitalism makes people decent and human, which is quite a boost 
for capitalism. Or it may mean that any man capable of being 
a capitalist (capable in the sense of being low and vile enough) 
could be made decent and human only by extraordinary advan- 
tages. That would fit better with Mr. Whitaker’s opinion of 
capitalists in general. 

Just for variety, I want to comment on a highly entertaining 
reaction on the other side of the question. 

A few weeks ago you printed a long letter from Dr. Marion 
D. Shutter on ‘‘The Red Network.” The letter is well worth the 
space you gave it, it is so interesting and amusing. ‘‘What a 
blessing a sense of humor is,”’ says Dr. Shutter. It is, and he 
has it. But the things which seem funny to him are not the 
things which seem funny to me—in his letter, I mean. 

He tells of orders which were sent out from Moscow, with- 
out offering any proof that such orders were really given. He 
quotes magazine articles and statements from various people 
about Communism as “‘random selections from a mass of tes- 
timony”’ that has accumulated upon his desk, all of which he 
apparently accepts without question. That, from a man of 
Dr. Shutter’s ability and experience, is funny. 

Please don’t put any such word as scintillate in the heading 
of this. I think Dr. Canfield does not like long words. 

i A.F. 


* * 


AN ANSWER TO MR. KAPP 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Max Kapp’s pen was never more pungent than when it 
dashed off his recent inquiry, ““The Crisis in Labor—Is It Menace 
or Promise?” 

When he says that ‘‘in so far as there is a cause which seeks 
to add to the joy, the freedom, and the happiness of the common 
man, the Christian Church finds itself in sympathy with that 
cause, by an inescapable tradition as well. as by the movings of its 
present-day conscience,”’ he states what seems to be true. But is 
it? Take the cause of Communism. How much sympathy does 
that cause get from Christendom? Little. Because the essence 
of Communism embraces the anti-Christian doctrines of class 
hatred and violence. Yet Communism and Christianity have a 
common goal. 

The spirit of Socialism is congruous with that of Christianity. 
Many Christians adhere to the Socialist Party because its plat- 
form gives wonderful promise of bettering the lot of the common 
man. Smash privilege—spread income. A socialist comes for- 
ward with a plan to end poverty by legislating all the people of 
California into prosperity. He is acclaimed by the hungry mul- 
titude. Let us hope that he wins the governorship. The EPIC 
plan should be tried. The results would put a crimp in the 
careers of many other impractical theorists eager to get on the 
public payroll. 

From a source unmentioned Mr. Kapp learned that during 
the worst of the current depression ‘wages went down anaverage 
of sixty-two percent. . . . dividends to stockholders went up 
something like eighty percent during that same period.” 

In the case of wages Mr. Kapp might have added that for 
twelve to thirteen million people wages went down one hundred 
percent—salaries as well as wages. 

The statement that dividends went up around eighty percent 
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during one of the worst years of the depression seemed like an 
exaggeration, so the writer set about to find out the facts. Mr. 
Kapp properly advocates the use of facts. 

Senate Document No. 124, 73d Congress, 2d Session, gives. 
an interesting and exhaustive analysis of the ‘National In- 
come” compiled by competent economists in a painstaking man- 
ner. The income of the American people for the years 1929, 1930, 
1931 and 1982 is set forth in tables and graphs with sadly droop- 
ing lines. There at the outset is the striking fact that the na- 
tional income dropped from $81,000,000,000 in 1929 to $49,000,- 
000,000 in 1982. 

Dividend income in 1929 was $5,964,000,000. In 1932 the 
national income from this source dropped 66.6 percent to $2,- 
588,000,000. : 

.Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass, 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD ANSWERS FORCEFULLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has been drawn to the fact that you printed 
last summer a letter from one H. E. Woodruff of Opelika, Georgia, 
in which that gentleman reflected upon my integrity as a writer 
in regard to a quotation from the War Department Manual on 
Citizenship. You permitted him to say that I made a selection 
from the Manual in such a way as to “make a statement mean 
exactly the opposite of what was intended.” It seems to me 
that such a reflection on me should have been submitted to me 
before publication, so that my reply might have accompanied it. 
May I say now for your satisfaction and that of Mr. Woodruff 
that the Secretary of War does not share Mr. Woodruft’s feelings? 
He wrote me as follows: 


Why pick on a sinner after he has reformed? 
You quote in your article an extract from a War De- 
partment Manual on Citizenship. This publication 
was issued in November, 1928, and withdrawn from 
use in September, 1932. Needless to say, the passage 
you quote in no way represents the present views of the 
War Department. 


Had I known that the sinner had reformed, I should, of 
course, have so stated in my article; but the fact remains that 
the sin was committed, and that there are all too many officers 
still in the army who share that opinion on citizenship, even if 
it is no longer countenanced by Mr. Dern. He, by the way, 
plainly does not think that I had inadequately quoted from 
the Manual. 


Oswald Garrison Villard. 


* * 


ADVERTISING A LEGALIZED BUSINESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

An editorial in the October 6 issue of The Christian Leader, 
entitled “Lo, the Kind Brewer!’ blames some “So and So Brew- 
ers” for giving some children an outing, heralded by the scream 
of police sirens. 

“Lest we forget,” is it not a fact that for about fifteen years 
after the World War we had no such abominable methods of 
booze advertising, because there was a Federal law prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of all intoxicants? 

With the repeal of that law various kinds of booze were 
legalized, and thereby the manufacture, sale and advertising of 
the business was given a semblance of respectability, so that the 
“kind brewer” can brazenly say that his business is just as legal 
as any other and that he will run it to suit himself, and if you do 
not like it, what can you do about it? 

It is a great deal easier to keep any nuisance out when it has 
not a legal toehold than it is to put it out after it gets a firm foot- 
hold by law, and has invested millions of dollars in buildings and 
equipment for conducting the business, which requires adver- 
tising to make it profitable. Therefore, if the “kind brewer” 
wishes to advertise by the newspapers, magazines, bill-boards, 
movies, radio, or have the police escort his procession of children 
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to an outing in the park in front of your church, all that you can 
do about it is to weep and wail and gnash your teeth. 

If any good was, or should be, accomplished by repeal of 
prohibition, it would be different, but since the states have con- 
flicting laws about the regulation of the liquor traffic and all are 
very slack about enforcement, there is more moonshining, boot- 
legging, rum-running, racketeering, accidents and kidnaping, 
robbery and murder, going on than was ever known before. 

After the United States became an independent nation it 
experimented for 140 years in as many ways, to control or regulate 
the booze business, and prohibition was by far the best method tried, 
but the Association against the Prohibition Amendment pooled 
their millions of dollars to subsidize the press of the country and 
flood it with booze propaganda, till we are now back to where we 
were at first, and from present appearances it will be another 
140 years before we get anything as good as prohibition. But by 
that time it is to be hoped that people will appreciate a good 
thing when they get it, and have intelligence enough not to sell 
their birthright of a decent nation for a mess of booze revenue. 
Then the joy rides of “‘the kind brewers’’ will stop instanter. 

A. H. Chalmers. 

Rockport, Texas. 


A PUPIL OF JENNIE GIFFORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Jennie Gifford, in Buchtel College, by her dignified manner 
and kindly glance, made me pray that I might become a man. 
That was in 1877. 

The statement in the Leader just received, that the love of 
money “‘is an evil,’’ makes me think that a bad love is the root of 
all evil. And the young man who wants to knock the “stocks 
and bonds” out of the Universalist Church is respectfully referred 
to the Catholic Church in the morning of the fourth century. 
When Constantine recognized this virile young society, it had 
no “stocks and bonds.’’ But would our young friend knock the 
“stocks and bonds” out of Anglo-Latinism, which just now has 
our nation by the jugular vein? 

But I desire to express my deep veneration for my English 
teacher in Buchtel College, and am profoundly gratified to learn 
that the highly respected, the very dignified and commanding 
Jennie Gifford is still in the land of the living. There are many 
to rise up and call her blessed. 

Ira W. McLaughlin. 

Springfield, Ohio. 


PROFIT MOTIVE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For the first time, is it not, in American history, we have a 
Presidential lady who does not represent simply the functions of 
a President of France, but an individual who thinks and does 
along the liberal line. Just what did she think of the sentence of 
her astute husband who recently gave this pronouncement of 
future policy: ‘“‘We count in the future, as in the past, on the 
driving power of individual initiative, and the incentive of fair 
private profit, strengthened with the acceptance of those obliga- 
tions to the public interest which rest upon us all.” 

Was this acceptance of ‘‘fair private profit,” a step forward in 
our thinking, or a step backward? 

Russia now seems to put a premium on the skilled and profit- 
able worker, abandoning the abstract theory of the wickedness of 
the individual who desires to get ahead. 

I opine this question must take into consideration the dif- 
ferences of people and the differences of their profession. Folks 
like ministers or teachers, artists or musicians, have meat to eat 
which the world does not recognize. A mother does not have to 
be well paid for her services. Yet the church itself, especially 
the liberals, has never faced this question of profit motive. 
Will not the Leader lead in a frank discussion? Is there any 
greater contrast than we liberals offer in the salaries our ministers 
receive? Some Methodists are awake to this new vision of 
sharing, not our mutual woes and burdens, but our financial 


blessings, a planned minimum and maximum of salary. To my 
mind Providence has a keen sense of humor, and must contem- 
plate with hilarity liberals urging the League of Nations when 
they cannot make effective the union of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists; ministers preaching against the profit motive and 
continuing denominations whose leaders are lavishly paid and 
whose followers are given pitifully small wages. 

Liberals like lectures and not sermons; faults of our orthodox 
brethren and not our own shortcomings exhibited, except when 
there is a flash of rhetoric and a laugh that abolishes the needed 
lesson. So this letter must not be toolong. N’est ce pas? 

Carlyle Summerbell. 


THAT ARTICLEE OF SEPTEMBER 15 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the article, “The New Deal and Religious Faith,” printed 
in The Christian Leader of September 15, the author is unwar- 
rantedly pessimistic in holding there is portent of dire calamity 
in the failure of the New Deal. The fate predicted for us runs 
as follows: “If such is to be the eventuality, much of what we 
hold dear—individual freedom, personal initiative, our treasured 
civil liberties, democracy itself—will be cast into the discard.” 

This, in large part, is more likely to happen if the New Deal 
succeeds along the lines now forecast. There has existed a dis- 
tinct line of cleavage between our political principles and their 
operation, and like features in the separate field of economics, 
which the article in question ignores. This is the essential 
trouble with the New Deal, or rather with the methods it is en- 
deavoring to enforce in its regimentation of industry. Its primary 
objectives based on humanitarian grounds are all right, but its 
methods are as thoroughly wrong as was the autocratic character 
of the Old Deal. 

As to the economic and the political outlook, scrambled 
together, the article presents “four possibilities ahead of us.’’ 
But let us cheer up, none of these calamities appears probable. 
The second, ‘“‘progressive public ownership—in other words, 
evolutionary socialism,’’ under favoring circumstances might 
eventuate by a slow process, but this is not likely except as re- 
gards necessities. The phrases of the third might be modified 
to really indicate the lines of our manifest destiny. It would 
then read: ‘Cooperative voluntary planning by industrial units, 
along democratic lines with governmental sanctions.” 

Enveloped in a multitude of transient and collateral causes, 
the primary underlying cause of world unrest in this generation 
is the irrepressible conflict between two antagonistic principles of 
action in the fields of politics and economics; between govern- 
ment and capitalism; boiled down to its bones, between democ- 
racy and autocracy. 

That the United States, the flower of one thousand years of 
training in democracy, should abandon democratic government 
for autocratic rule to harmonize with its money economy is un- 
thinkable; rather there will be more democracy instead of less. 
The genius of our institutions will find a way to democratize our 
money economy. The way this will be done is not difficult to 
outline. The personnel—the entire personnel—of each business 
or production unit will constitute a miniature industrial de- 
mocracy, organized cooperatively with mutual objectives. The 
distribution of income will provide a cultural wage out of profit, 
with a living wage out of ‘‘cost,’”’ while the interests of those who 
provide the capital will be amply recognized. These units will 
then be federated in an association for each trade, in which the 
three essential factors in every business enterprise—labor, 
management, capital—will be represented. 

The results may be broadly summarized: social unrest 
allayed with an end of labor turmoil; strikes a nightmare of the 
past; labor assured of a steady income during working years 
with individual maintenance provided before and after; an end 
to poverty for all willing to work; insanity and crime lessened; 
dividends on invested capital that will be reliable if not large. 

Walter Stuart Kelley. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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Dean Inge Takes the Curtain 


Vale. By Dean Inge. (Longmans, 

Green. $1.60.) 

Dean Inge, incumbent since 1911 of 
one of the most famous of ecclesiastical 
offices in Britain, has given strict orders 
that no memoir of him shall be published 
after his death. He wishes to be re- 
membered, so far as the general public is 
concerned, by his books. He cannot un- 
derstand how anyone can wish to write an 
autobiography. But in this little book he 
lifts the veil here and there and helps us 
to understand his development from a 
shy and studious son of a country parson 
into a Dean of St. Paul’s worthy to be 
named in the succession among Colet, 
Donne and Tillotson, Milman and 
Church. 

He only lifts the veil; he never quite 
castsit aside. Hvenin revealing the nervous 
malady or tendency to hypochondria suf- 
fered in his youth, indeed till his happy 
marriage, he tells us only enough to 
start us speculating as to the causes and 
consequences of the trouble. Even more 
tantalizing is the glimpse we are given 
into the inner workings of the Cathedral 
Chapter. He tells us he sometimes ‘“‘had 
to eat humble pie’”’ and that Archbishop 
Davidson complimented him on his success 
in “keeping a difficult team together.” 
But perhaps we should not wish to peep 
into the consistory window. It is enough 
to have a picture of the “‘‘senior Minor 
Canon”’ rushing into the vestry where a 
guest preacher was robing and announc- 
ing that if the national anthem were 
played as the Colonial troops marched out 
of the Cathedral the Minor Canons would 
walk out of church. Dean Inge had to 
change the program to avoid ‘‘the awful 
scandal of an insult to the king in St. 
Paul’s.” He tells us ‘“‘the young gentle- 
men were not communists,” but evidently 
“had some cryptic objection to that hymn, 
or perhaps any hymn, being played at that 
point of the service.” 

Most of the book is devoted to a review 
and summary of the Dean’s writings. 
We are not told much about his personal 
interests outside of his contributions to 
theology and church history and, in late 
years, popular journalism. A good many 
pages are given to comments upon the 
various parties within the Church of 
England, and these will interest only those 
already familiar with the groupings and 
their relationship. Indeed, they require a 
considerable understanding of these groups 
if the Dean’s allusions are to be fol- 
lowed. 

One is able to follow, in general terms, 
the successive chapters of Dean Inge’s 
career, aS a master at Eton, a don at Ox- 
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ford, a clergyman in a West End parish, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, and finally Dean of St. Paul’s. 
But far more interesting is the develop- 
ment of his religious views. He early 
reached the conviction ‘“‘that the center 
of gravity in religion has shifted, in our 
day, from authority to experience,’ and 
that to attribute infallibility to the pro- 
nouncements of the institutional church 
is “monstrous.”’ Over against the revival 
of “institutionalism’’ which he watched, 
particularly in the Anglo-Catholic group, 
he valued the evidences of the inwardness 
of religion which he found in the mystics. 
He became convinced that the testimony 
of the saints and mystics has been under- 
valued, and his Bampton Lectures (1899) 
broke new ground. Later books, especially 
on the platonic tradition in Christian 
thought, were also original in scope and 
content, and brought him a reputation as 
a real force in English religious thought. 
From those days to the time of his recent 
resignation, Dean Inge has continued to 
represent an independent, fearless, and 
influential contribution to Anglican theol- 
ogy. 

As Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Inge was 
drawn into various civic and philanthropic 
endeavors and became noted for his trench- 
ant comments, by pen and voice, upon all 
sorts of topics. He lost caste with many 
for what they regarded as intrusions into 
fields where his opinion deserved no more 
weight than that of other uninformed 
citizens. He himself admits that when he 
wrote a volume called “England” in the 
“Modern World” series he was misled by 
his indignation over the general strike and 
allowed his bitter feeling to spoil parts of 
the book. ‘Like many others at that 
time, I did not realize the full gravity of 
unemployment.” 

Dean Inge discovered, he tells us, that 
the giant Democracy has feet of clay. 
He has not hesitated in recent years to 
rebuke those who think it is pure gold 
from head to feet. ‘‘The driving force of 
the socialistic movement has hitherto been 
the acquisitiveness and materialism which 
the working class learned from those who 
called themselves their betters.” A very 
unfair judgment! Let Dean Inge read 
Ramsay MacDonald’s preface to the ‘‘Life 
of John Keir Hardie,” or the life itself. 

This book does not do justice to Dean 
Inge’s powers. He has much more im- 
portant things to say, not only about him- 
self but about the times in which he has 
lived and the schools of thought he has 
observed intimately from a_ privileged 
position. And he could, if he would, give 
a more attractive because more true 
picture of himself than the one which 
readers of this book construct from his 
words. 

VEIS TB, B55, 


Re Thinking Preaching 


Preaching and the Mind of Today. By 
Gaius Glenn Atkins. (Round Table 
Press. $2.00.) 


“Until the spirit of the mind is reached 
and changed, all enterprises ride uncertain 
seas.”’ The great task of the Church is 
“to create a Christian mind . . . . which 
will accept and commit itself to the Chris- 
tian way with all which the Christian way 
involves and demands.” To this end 
Christian preaching should address itself, 
in the judgment of Dr. Atkins, a teacher of 
preachers as well as a persuasive preacher 
himself. A revealing phrase is used when 
he says that prophecy was in its last He- 
brew phase “stepped down” to preaching. 
He would see preaching once again engage 
both the speaking and the hearing appro- 
priate to real prophecy. 

Preaching to the modern mind should 
fall into two categories. There should be 
“a better word of life in terms of the 
Christian revelation and the creation of a 
society conformed to the Christian mind. 
Whatever gifts a preacher has have to be 
fed by observation, kept warmly alive by 
sympathetic human contacts, given form 
and content through reflection, and vital- 
ized by his own experience. It is to help 
preachers to catch the significance of 
such evaluations of preaching that Dr. 
Atkins has published these helpful chap- 
ters. His own rich experience and the 
fruits of his study have gone into the book 
without at any point bringing the author 
in the way of the light he wishes his hearers 
and readers to discover on their path. It 
is a book preachers will take up from time 
to time to ponder over quietly, to their 
profit. 

TSB Bas 


* * 


IN HONOR OF REV. AND MRS. MILO 
FOLSOM 


The vestry of the Pittsfield, Maine, Uni- 
versalist church was the scene of a happy 
occasion Saturday evening, Oct. 20, when 
the friends of Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Fol- 
som gathered to celebrate their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. 

In the receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. 
Folsom were Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Phinney 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Vickery. 

Later, Mr. Sanger Cook, in behalf of 
the parish, presented Mr. and Mrs. Fol- 
som with a silver platter containing silver 
dollars, and with well chosen words ex- 
pressed the love and esteem of the parish 
and best wishes for many more years of 
happiness. 

A beautiful wedding cake, in charge of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Spaulding, was cut by 
Mrs. Folsom and served. Punch and 
cookies were served by Mrs. Agnes Younger 
and Mrs. Florraine Cornforth. 

(Continued on page 1405) 
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THE W. U. M. S. OF NEW YORK 
STATE 


The fortieth annual Convention of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of New York was held in the Universalist 
church at Rochester, Oct. 10, 1934. 

It has been the custom for the last five 
years to divide the time on ‘‘Women’s 
Day” with the State Women’s Aid As- 
sociation and the Metropolitan Alliance, 
thus attempting to bring together all 
Universalist women who are working for 
the different projects of the church. 

A commission of women from the three 
organizations plans the program of the day 
and chooses the general chairman, who 
this year was Mrs. Clinton Moulton of 
Dolgeville. 

Mrs. Gustav Ulrich of Fort Plain con- 
ducted the devotional service, which was 
followed by the address of welcome by 
Mrs. Sarah W. Russell of Rochester, and 
the response by Mrs. Olive Trefethen of 
Syracuse. 

As our president, Mrs. Betty Brown 
Skeels, has recently removed to Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, the vice-president, 
Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed, Watertown, pre- 
sided. 

Mrs. H. P. Morrell of Canton offered 
prayer for our missionaries. 

We regret that the treasurer’s report 
showed a failure to meet our quotas in full, 
yet we feel that our Circles have done their 
best under the existing circumstances and 
hope that we may more nearly attain our 
goal next year. 

Brief reports were given by the state 
superintendents, showing splendid work 
accomplished. 

New York State has a new girl this year 
in Blackmer Home, Miss Junan Hen, a 
Korean, who is receiving instruction in re- 
ligious education and living in the Blackmer 
Home, where the Christian fellowship 
cannot fail to exert a lasting influence on 
her life. 

A letter of greeting from Miss Hatha- 
way was read, in which she told of the 
many kindnesses daily shown her by her 
friends and neighbors and former Blackmer 
Home girls. Her message to all friends in 
America is that their sacrifice in supporting 
the work in Japan is most worth while. 
We all trust Miss Hathaway’s judgment, 
as she has given many years to the work 
and has observed the forming of Christian 
homes by the girls trained in the Blackmer 
Home. 

A most interesting letter was read from 
Mrs. Skeels, describing their arrival in 
Rocky Mount and the cordiality of the 
people. Also telling of their attending the 
North Carolina State Convention, which 
convened shortly after their arrival. The 
letter was illustrated by snapshots which 
added to its interest. 


Mrs. Reed, acting president, gave a brief 
address, reviewing our work during the past 
year and urging the delegates to enter the 
new year with courage and confidence that 
we will achieve success in 1935. 

A Friendship Luncheon was served to 
about eighty-five women by the women of 
the Unitarian church, in their parish 
house. Mrs. Clinton Moulton acted as 
taostmaster, the speakers being Mrs. 
Alice T. Walker of Coldwater, and Mrs. 
George H. Campbell of Cicero. 

At the afternoon session a_ beautiful 
memorial serviec was conducted by Rev. 
Clara Morgan of Cohocton, and the ad- 
dress of the day was given by Mrs. Alice 
T. Walker, president of the W. N. M. A. 
It was a splendid, inspiring message, em- 
phasizing the necessity of our working and 
giving and sacrificing for our beloved 
church. “‘Our church needs the best we 
have,” was her closing thought. 

One new life member was reported— 
Mrs. Sara C. Hicks, Canandaigua, who 
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was presented a membership on her eighty- 
ninth birthday, by the Canandaigua Mis- 
sion Circle. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed, Water- 
town; vice-president, Mrs. Julia Cary 
Tigner, Middletown; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Edith W. Johnson, Canandaigua; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Fanny M. 
McGonegal, Rochester; treasurer, Miss 
Grace G. Bonney, Watertown. Trustee 
for two years, Mrs. Mae Marsh, Middle- 
port. Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, 1935, Mrs. Sara W. Russell. 

Edith W. Johnson, 
Recording Secretary. 


i Se 


Look for a report of the Malden Public 
Meeting in the next issue of the Christian 
Leader. 


We have a few of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Christmas calendars left from 
last year. We are putting on a new pad 
and selling them for 15 cents each. Isn’t 
that a bargain? There are a few of the 
snow scene, the fireplace, and the doorway. 
Can’t you use a few? 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


A NATIONAL HANDBOOK 


The Y. P. C. U. has been in need of 
some sort of booklet which would briefly 
outline every phase of the work for the 
average unioner and all those interested 
in our program. A capable committee, 
headed by Robert E. Polk of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed to assemble 
material for such a publication. 

It will not be a booklet that will soon 
be out of date. The plan is to create a 
handbook that will be useful now and 
several years hence. In this modern age 
every cause or firm that hopes to win pub- 
lic favor advertises and propagandizes 
that which it seeks to sell to the public. 
This technique will be employed in pro- 
ducing the booklet. 

The price to be charged and the extent 
of circulation are now being determined. 
It is hoped to have the booklet in print 
by Dec. 1. 


* * 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Unions Members 
1890 58 2,800 
1897 475 15,000 
1914 167 5,100 
1920 138 4,100 
1932 102 2,000 
1985 2 ? 


What will next year bring forth? Are 
you back of the drive for 100 new unions 
and 1,000 new members? 

These are the days when we really can 
build up the membership of our local 


unions. The churches are active again 
after the summer recess and everybody 
is enthusiastic and ready to work. It 
would be a pity to let this opportunity 
slip out of our hands. 

Invite new blood to your meetings. 
Introduce the new-comers to all the mem- 
bers. Make them feel at home in the 
Y. P. C. U. Give these young people a 
job so that they will not lose interest. 
By all means add the right kind of ma- 
terial to your society, because quality 
rather than quantity is our goal. 

This doesn’t mean that you shouldn’t 
strive to get as many new people as pos- 
sible. There are many boys and girls 
in your community who are looking for, 
and are in need of, a club like the Y. P. 
C.U. Seek them and you shall find! 


** * 


DEVOTIONAL HELPS 


The person in charge of arranging de- 
votional meetings in the local Y. P. C. U. 
is frequently hard pressed for new material 
to make the programs more spiritual and 
interesting. To assist those responsible 
for this task we are offering the following 
list of books as reference material: 

“American Student Hymnal.” 

“New Hymnai for American Youth.” 

“Hymnal for American Youth.” 

“Altar Stairs,’ by Joseph Fort Newton. 

“Tt Can Be Done.”’ Selected poems. 

“Responsive Services — Ancient and 
Modern” (Beacon Press). 

“Worship Services for Young People,” 
by Warren W. Pickett. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School 


TO MEET LEVON ZENIAN 


The General Sunday School Association 
is planning an informal get-together on 
Thursday, Nov. 8, at 8 p.m., at denomina- 
tional headquarters, 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. To it all interested persons, es- 
pecially the officers and teachers of Uni- 
versalist church schools, are invited. The 
real purpose of the gathering is to give 
opportunity for our people to meet Mr. 
and Mrs. Levon Zenian and their small 
son Shahe, who arespending the year in this 
country and will be in Boston at that time. 

Mr. Zenian, under the auspices of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, has 
been promoting a program of religious 
education among the National Churches 
of Armenia for the past few years. He will 
tell us something of his work there. We 
hope many people will take advantage of 
this opportunity to widen their horizons, 
to meet a religious educator from another 
land, and to become better acquainted with 
the movement as he sees it in central 
Europe and around the world. 

ee ex 
UNITARIAN - UNIVERSALIST IN- 
STITUTE 


For three consecutive evenings during 
September the teachers and some of the 
parents of the First Unitarian, St. John’s 
Unitarian, and the Universalist church 
schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, met to discuss 
the aims and methods of religious educa- 
tion and the curriculum. Short Waves, 
the weekly News Bulletin of St. John’s 
Unitarian church school, says of the in- 
stitute: ; 

“The clear, fearless thinking of Rev. 
Laura B. Galer of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
who was our speaker on the three nights, 
made this a most inspiring and helpful 
conference. Besides the evening meetings, 
Mrs. Galer had conferences with the heads 
of the schools. The institute has resulted 
in enlarged vision for all of us, and a greater 
interest in the curriculum. In the next 
few issues of Short Waves, we shall print 
extracts from Mrs. Galer’s talks.” 

This institute was due in large part to 
the joint interest and planning of Rev. 
J. F. Krolfifer and Rev. Carl H. Olson, 
representing respectively the Unitarian 
and Universalist groups. 

* * 


ORANGE OBSERVES RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION WEEK 


To make the community conscious of 
its church schools and the need of effective 
religious education, the ministers of the 
six Protestant churches in Orange, Mass., 
cooperated in observing Religious Edu- 
cation Week, Oct. 7 to 14. Perhaps the 
project which attracted most people was 
the display of materials used in the church 
schools. A double window in a vacant 
store was used. Large posters from the 
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meetings of various kinds held this 
fall in the interest of religious edu- 
cation. These are printed in the 
hope that they may be suggestive 
to others. The steady increase in 
the number of such meetings, the 
inquiries which come to this office 
about the successful planning and 
conducting of them, all point to a 
growing sense of need on the part 
of our workers and a determina- 
tion to equip themselves for more 
effective service as spiritual guides 
and leaders. 
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General Sunday School Association at- 
tracted attention, and many stopped to 
examine the books, equipment and hand- 
work, which brought forth many favorable 
comments. The local paper featured short 
articles on Religious Education from each 
of the six ministers. In the local library 
a number of books on the subject were dis- 
played prominently and circulated in the 
homes. At the morning services Oct. 14, 
in each of the churches special sermons 
were preached in which the specific needs 
and wants of the local church schools were 
stressed as well as the larger problem. -Our 
Universalist church had a special treat 
the week following, when Miss Harriet G. 
Yates from headquarters met with forty- 
five teachers and parents. 

One thing, at least, we got from our 
experience in “selling the public our 
wares’’—we were all stimulated to do 
greater things in our schools and make a 
more effective demonstration next year. 

Wallace G. Fiske. 
* * 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK AT 
BARRE 


Religious Education Week was ob- 
served in the Barre, Vt., church school by 
a Rally Day program on the opening 
Sunday, each child receiving a colored re- 
production of Hofmann’s ‘‘The Boy Jesus 
in the Temple.” On Friday night a 
church school family party was held, about 
seventy parents, pupils and teachers having 
supper together. After this the group 
divided, the superintendent of public 
schools speaking to parents and teachers 
on character education, and a Jewish 
woman speaking interestingly to the chil- 
dren on Jewish forms and ceremonials, 
displaying various ceremonial objects. 
A motion picture entertainment for all 
closed the evening. Concluding the week, 
a sermon on ‘The Priceless Ingredient’’ 


Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


was preached by Rev. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams at the morning service of worship, 
and the faculty of ten men and women 
was duly installed for the year. . 


* * 


INSTITUTE AT GLOUCESTER 


Under the auspices of the Massachusetts. 
Sunday School Association an institute 
was held Saturday afternoon and evening, 
Oct. 20, for the teachers in Universalist 
church schools in the Cape Ann district. 
Meeting in the historic Universalist church 
was in itself an interesting feature of the 
institute. Following the afternoon session 
the minister, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, 
gave a brief talk, pointing out matters of 
special interest in the early years of the 
church. An address on Worship by Mrs. 
Ruth Richards Miller was followed by a 
worship service led by Mrs. F. N. Cham- 
berlain. The theme was world friendship, 
and response to the offering taken for 
Japan was a generous one. Then came 
group departmental conferences in charge 
of the four leaders who shared in the in- 
stitute program. 

After supper, served by a committee of 
ladies from the church, Mr. Carl A. Hempel 
showed in an address on Financing the 
Church School, the important part this 
plays in the total church program as well 
as in the lives of every member who con- 
tributes. The evening session closed with 
a talk on the Home and the Church and a 
service of consecration led by Miss Susan 
M. Andrews. 
OFFICERS OF THE WORLD’S SUN- 

DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
IN BOSTON 


A recent visitor at the G. S. S. A. office 
was Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, executive 
secretary of the World’s Sunday School 
Association. Dr. Hopkins was in Boston 
to attend a luncheon given by President 
Marsh of Boston University in honor of 
the president of the World’s Sunday School 
Association and his wife, Sir Harold and 
Lady Mackintosh of Halifax, England. 
Some twenty-five ministers and representa- 
tives of denominational departments of 
religious education were invited to share 
in this occasion. Both president and secre- 
tary of the Association spoke briefly at the 
close of the luncheon. Reference was 
made to the quadrennial convention of the 
Association to be held in Oslo, Norway, 
in the summer of 1936. Miss Gertrude H. 
Taft of the Unitarian Department of Re- 
ligious Education and Miss Susan M. An- 
drews of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, were present to represent their 
denominations. Both agreed as they left 
the meeting that it would be an excellent 
thing to have a group of Unitarian and 
Universalist church school teachers in at- 
tendance at this convention. 


eee 
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Among Our Churches 
Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent spoke at a meeting in the West 
Chester schoolhouse, Sept. 9, and, in co- 
operation with Rey. Harry A. Farrar, or- 
ganized the Community Young People’s 
Society. He preached at Simonsville 
jater that day. 

Barnard.—Reyv. Rober D. Killam 
preached here Sept. 2 and the Convention 
Superintendent Sept. 16. 

Barre.—Rey. L. G. Williams gave a 
dramatic reading, “‘In the Vanguard,” at 
the School of Religious Education in the 
Methodist church of Plainfield, Sept. 26. 
At a supper meeting, Sunday evening, 
Sept. 23, a young people’s society, ‘“The 
Torchbearers,’’ was organized, and plans 
were made for affiliation with the Y. P. 
C. U. A mass meeting was held in the 
church Sept. 21 under the auspices of the 
American League Against War and Fas- 
cism. 

Bellows Falls.—Rey. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell spoke on “‘The Place and Importance 
of Music in the Church,” at the evening 
musical service in the Universalist church, 
Sept. 16. About 250 attended the annual 
church roll call Sept. 27. Rev. F. A. Kim- 
ball spoke at West Chesterfield, N. H., 
Sept. 2. 

Bethel.—Rey. Will C. Harvey preached 
at the “White Church,” Congregational, 
Randolph Center, Sept. 30, in exchange 
with Rev. F. Wilson Day. 

Burlington.—Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, preached for Rev. Skillman E. 
Myers Sept. 16, and Mr. Pennoyer spoke 
Sept. 30. 

Derby Line.—The church reopened 
Sept. 9 with a large congregation. The 
Sunday school reopened Sept. 16. Miss 
Margaret C. Bolles, vice-president of the 
Vermont and Quebee Church School As- 
sociation, had charge of the morning ser- 
vice and also the church school Sept. 23, 
while the minister, Rev. Eugene L. Conk- 
lin, was in Southold, Long Island, to at- 
tend his mother’s funeral. 

East Bethel.—Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached Sept. 2 and 16. 

East Calais.—Rev. E. Gordon Batten 
had his vacation in September. The 
preachers during that period were: Sept. 2, 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, Auburn, Maine; 
Sept. 9 and 16, Rev. E. Story Hildreth, 
Congregational church, Cabot; Sept. 23, 
Rev. Chauncey A. Adams, D. D., Burling- 
ton, Secretary of the State Congrega- 
tional Conference, who also spoke at 
South Woodbury; and Sept. 30, Rev. 
Perley C. Grant, D. D., Presbyterian 
church, Barre. It was Superintendent 
Adams’ first visit here and there was a 
large attendance that day. 

Felchville.—Rev. H. Edward Latham 
preached here Sept. 16, in the evening. 


Gaysville.—Rey. Will C. 
preached here Sept. 9 and 23. 

Glover.—Prof. Rowe of St. Johnsbury 
Academy has been preaching here several 
Sundays. 

Guilford Center.—Rev. J. H. Black- 
burn, Baptist church, West Brattleboro, 
preached here Sunday evening, Sept. 9. 

Hartland.—After completing four years’ 
ministry, Rev. William L. Forkell was 
called for another year, Sept. 28, to serve 
the United Society of the Three Corners 
and Four Corners Churches. Mr. Forkell 
gave the Old Home Sunday address at the 
Stone Church, South Reading, Sept. 16. 

Jacksonville.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent met with a lot of young people 
here again, Sept. 1, at a social, and or- 
ganized the Community Young People’s 
Society. Mr. Pennoyer preached inthe 
church here Sunday morning, Sept. 2, and 
Rey. D. R. Evans, New Jersey, in the 
evening. Assisting in the morning service 
were Dr. Fred C. Leining, New York 
Superintendent, and Rev. D. R. Evans. 

Lyndonville.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here at a special service 
in the Bemis Community Auditorium, 
Sunday evening, Sept. 28. 

Montpelier.—Revy. Dayton T. Yoder 
has been giving some stirring liberal re- 
ligious messages over the radio. Mrs. 
Yoder was the teacher in the kinder- 
garten division at the meeting of the State 
Council of Religious Education, St. Al- 
bans, Sept. 27-29. 

Morrisville.—Both the church and the 
community lost a strong man when C. H. 
Slocum died here Sept. 24, aged eighty- 
five. He was born in Morristown in 1849. 
He had been bank director, an original 
trustee of the village water and light 
board, president of the board of trustees 
of Copley Hospital, and was an officer or 
active leader in many bodies. He was an 
official of the local church. The funeral 
Sept. 26 was largely attended. One group 
which sat together at that service as a body 
was the Louise M. Slocum Class, a circle 
named after his wife, Mrs. Louise Moody 
Slocum. 

Northfield.—Rev. George H. Howes at- 
tended the Congregational Convocation 
at Middlebury College, Sept. 10-13. The 
senior Y. P. S. went to Berlin Sept. 16 for 
a sunset service. 

North Hatley, Que.—In the midst of 
a great deal of agitation and controversy 
caused by a week of meetings of the Oxford 
Group Movement, when several hundreds 
came from out of town to support the 
movement, Rev. Evan T. Evans served the 
cause of liberal religion by acting as an in- 
dependent truth seeker and keeping unen- 
tangled with the program. 

North Montpelier.—On Sept. 14 the 
Young People of the Friendly Hour gave 
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Rev. John Q. Parkhurst a surprise party, 
and, on behalf of all, Carroll Coburn pre- 
sented him with a purse. This circle, which 
Mr. Parkhurst organized, gave a one-act 
play at Wolcott Sept. 3 and two plays at 
Camp Greene Sept. 7. Rev. Walter J. 
Coates preached Sept. 23. Mr. Coates 
gave an address on “Vermont Poetry,” 
with readings, at the Mary Baker Allen 
Chapter, D. A. R., Cornwall, Sept. 15. 

North Tunbridge.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 16. 

Richmond.—Dr. John B. Cook, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass., was the preacher at 
the sixteenth annual Pilgrimage to the 
“Old Round Church” here Sept. 23. The 
autumn program was opened by three 
neighborhood meetings and by a get to- 
gether social for all, Sept. 27, at the Uni- 
versalist church, in'charge of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blossom Goodrich. 

Rochester.—This United Church, of 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Uni- 
versalists, has helped the cause of federa- 
tion and unity by calling a Universalist 
minister, Rev. George H. Welch, Rock- 
land, Maine. 

Rutland—Rev. Robert D. Killam and 
Mrs. A. S. Yantis were active in arranging 
a meeting on the subject of the U. S. 
Senate munitions inquiry, Sept. 12, to 
hear Miss Lyn Smith, field worker of the 
Woman’s International League. 

St. Johnsbury.—Rev. Howard Davis 
Spoerl, Ph. D., preached here Sept. 9 and 
16, and at a parish meeting was unani- 
mously called as minister. Dr. and Mrs. 
Spoer] are already settled here. The Con- 
vention Superintendent preached here 
Sept. 283. He had met with the large com- 
mittee Aug. 1, and everybody is happy 
that the ambitious plans in regard to a 
minister were successful. 

Shoreham.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached Sunday evening, Sept. 
9, the first Universalist service for a gen- 
eration. A number of persons joined the 
Convention Church. 

South Strafford.—Rey. H. F. Fister 
conducted the last regular service for the 
season Sept. 2. 

South Woodstock.—Rey. William L. 
Forkell preached here Sept. 28 in the eve- 
ning. 

Springfield.—U. S. Senator W. R. 
Austin and Former U. S. Attorney General 
J. G. Sargent spoke at the sixteenth an- 
nual Parker Hill Service Sept. 9, in charge 
of Rev. H. E. Latham. 

Stockbridge.—Mrs. Pennoyer preached 
here Sept. 2 and 30, and Mr. Pennoyer 
Sept. 16 at 9 a.m. 

Washington.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent came here Sept. 15 for the 
annual parish meeting. 

Wells.—The Convention Superintendent 
held two largely attended meetings here 
Sept. 9. 
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West Burke.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 23, at the Community Center. 

Woodstock.—Rev. James L. Dowson 
recently preached at the Christian Church. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The Superintendent in Massachusetts, 
Dr. Coons, preached in Haverhill on Oct. 
21, and in Saugus on Oct. 28. 


Rey. J. A. Judge on Nov. 1 became pas- 
tor of the Hornell, N. Y., church, leaving 
Perry after a successful pastorate. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, 
N. Y., is vice-chairman of the Syracuse 
Lenten services in the organization just 
set up. 

Rev. E. C. Downey, formerly of Nunda, 
N. Y., began work in the church at Cort- 
land on Oct. 7, succeeding Rev. Gustav 
Ulrich. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., lectured before the Woman’s Club of 
West Roxbury, Mass., Oct. 24. 


Charles A. Wyman, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Henderson, N. Y.., 
and Miss Elizabeth Empie Wood, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Bert W. Wood of 
Brownville, New York, were married in 
Watertown, N. Y., Sept. 28. Mr. Wyman, 
whose home is in Haverhill, Mass., is still a 
student at St. Lawrence University. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
has been spending a few days in Boston. 
With her cousin, Miss Florence Adams of 
the Leader staff, and a friend, Mr. Keith 
Tucker, also of Pasadena, she motored to 
Woodstock, Vermont, Saturday, Oct. 27. 
On Sunday they drove to Bethel, Miss 
Adams’ old home, made a brief call on 
Rev. W. C. Harvey and a few other old 
friends, and returned to Boston that night. 


Richard C. Ellsworth, secretary of St. 
Lawrence University, has just completed for 
the museum of the university a collection 
of portraits of every president of the cor- 
poration and every president of the college. 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson closed 
her home in Wyalusing, Pa., Oct. 25, and 
went to her home in Pasadena for the 
winter. With her cousin, Mrs. Fannie 
Homet Wolcott, she spent the summer in 
Europe, arriving in Berlin just after their 
tragedies and reaching Vienna at the time 
of the tragedies there. “Our happiest 
days,” she writes, ‘“‘were on Lake Como.” 


Rey. Stanard Dow Butler, Rev. O. W. 
Eames, Rey. Stanley Manning, Rev. 
Robert W. Jones, Rev. Dana M. Greeley 
and Rev. Max A. Kapp met at Senexet, 
Conn., Oct. 22-23, to consider policies of 
the Mission Brotherhood. 


Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, who has been 
in the C. M. G. hospital in Lewiston, 
Maine, for nearly five weeks, is with a 
friend, Mrs. Roy Morrill, 34 Orchard St., 
Auburn, where she will remain until able 
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Mrs. Mary G. Canfield spoke at the school 
Sept. 18, Ottauquechee Grange, Tafts- 
ville, Sept. 29, and at the Independent 
Club, West Woodstock. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


to return to West Paris. Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk is to assist Miss Forbes for the 
present. 


Massachusetts 


Haverhill.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. Two hundred attended the annual 
parish meeting Wednesday evening, Oct. 
17. A supper was served by the women 
preceding the business session. Fred 
MacGregor, Sr., was elected moderator. 
Judge Charles E. Sawyer was re-elected 
clerk; Frank E. Doucette, treasurer; 
Henry Bean, Robert N. Baumgartner and 
Mrs. Robert D. Malcolm, trustees for 
three years; Henry L. Wallace and Joseph 
N. Willett, auditors. Mrs. G. L. Jordan, 
president of the Ladies’ Circle, gave the 
report of that society. It has eighty-eight 
active members and did a large amount of 
work not only for the church but the city 
during the year. It is planning a “Christ- 
mas Garden” the first week of December 
which will be something unique in the way 
ofabazaar. Mrs. Jordan closed her report 
by handing Gardner Powers, president of 
the board of trustees, a check for $200, 
from the circle for the church. Mrs. Lee 
W. Noyes, president of the Women’s Club, 
reported a membership of fifty-seven. 
The meetings have been largely attended 
and the topics have covered a wide range 
of literature, travel and music. Miss 
Priscilla Corliss, president of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, made up of younger women of 
the parish, reported forty members. The 
auxiliary works in conjunction with the 
Ladies’ Circle and has also sponsored the 
Sunday school, Boy Scouts and Young 
People. Robert Malcolm spoke for the 
Boy Scouts. The report of the Young 
People’s Christian Union was read by Miss 
Christine Leavitt in the absence of her 
sister, Miss Laura Leavitt, president. 
Ten new members have been gained dur- 
ing the year. Miss Leavitt handed over 
a check for $25 for church expenses. Miss 
Flora Bartlett reported for the school, 
stating that the enrollment is now over 130. 
Dr. Rose stated that he had christened 
seventeen children and received thirty-two 
new members into the church. He stated 
that the church was sending into the Uni- 
versalist ministry two young men this year: 
Phillip Giles and Mason McGinniss. 
The report of the treasurer was given by 
Gardner Powers in the absence of Frank E. 
Doucette. All bills were reported paid, 
with a surplus in the treasury. 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
D. D., pastor. Religious Education Sun- 
day was observed Oct. 7. The delegates 
to Northfield and those to Ferry Beach 
brought messages to the church school. 


The Men’s Club, Y. P. C. U., and all the 
organized classes have held meetings and 
plans for work are well under way. At the 
observance of Promotion and Rally Sunday 
in the church school diploma certificates 
were presented to the members of Cradle 
Roll, Beginners’, Primary, Junior, Inter- 
mediate, Senior and Young People by 
Superintendent Nerney, and Bibles were 
presented to the pupils who were pro- 
moted from the Primary to the Junior 
department by Dr. Lobdell. The W. B.S. 
recently had the Woman’s Society of the 
Congregational church as guests. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. Our recent Pastor’s Reception 
brought out a happy company of more 
than 300. One of the pleasant features 
was to note how the folks remained after 
the program ended and got better ac- 
quainted. We are planning more of these 
opportunities for fellowship. A group of 
twenty-five remained after the service on 
Oct. 21 for the weekly discussion class. 
On Thursday, Nov. 8, we are to hold a 
cafeteria supper and penny sale. Tickets 
from Mrs. Leverett Brown, or through the 
parish office, must be purchased or re- 
served by Nov. 5. The first of the musi- 
cales will be given at 11 a. m., Nov. 8. 
The other two dates are Nov. 23 and 
Dec. 7. A new Chapin Club is being or- 
ganized. The charter meeting will occur 
Nov. 21, preceded by a supper and fol- 
lowed by an attractive program. The 
presentation of dramas will not be the sole 
activity of the club. Old timers will re- 
call that the original Chapin Club began 
as a social group, and later concentrated 
on the drama. 

* * 


DISASTERS IN KOREA AND JAPAN 


We have read the news reports of the 
recent floods in Korea, the worst in fifty 
years, and of the typhoon which did 
millions of dollars of damage in Osaka, 
Japan. 

A letter has just come from Dr. Cary 
telling of damage caused to the church in 
Taiku and the farm in Korea, and the 
effect of the typhoon on our church and 
people in Osaka. The following is quoted 
from this letter: 

“The flood in Korea damaged the church 
in Taiku and inundated the farm. The 
estimate of Jio is Yen 1500 ($450). This 
includes our share of a new dyke to pro- 
tect the farm from further floods. 

“Then came the typhoon in Osaka. I 
did not get the details for a week and 
then few. All I know now is that the 
church building has been damaged and 
so has the pastor’s house. He (Rey. 
Keijiro Mizumukai) was injured but not 
badly, but—and this is the real news—of 
his seventy-four children, sixteen were 
drowned. The kindergarten is now fifty- 
six. I can’t tell you how it happened. 
He said ‘drowned in the pond,’ but there 
is no pond near our church and the church 
was not flooded, according to his letter. 
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I do not yet know what has happened to 
them, except, as I say, that tragic news 
about sixteen of his seventy-four kinder- 
garten children.” 

Another letter from Dr. Cary says: ‘‘The 
damage at Osaka was a bit over Yen 300. 
($90). Mizumukai collected Yen 210 in 
Osaka. We sent from Akasaka, Koishi- 
kawa and ourselves Yen 95, and I think 
Kosihikawa sent some, so the damage has 
been met without dipping into funds.” 

Any contributions toward the fund to 
restore the Korean farm may be sent to 
the Universalist General Convention, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

* * 
IN HONOR OF REV. AND MRS. MILO 
FOLSOM 
(Continued from page 1400) 

The ushers were Mildred McCausland, 
Ruth Vickery and James Parsons, IJr., 
Frederick Waldron, David Libbey and 
Hermon Cowan. The guests were met at 
the outer door by Earl Vickery, Mrs. 
Nellie Hunnewell, Hilja Kulju, and Flor- 
ence Buxton. 

Out of town guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
William Metz and daughter Margaret and 
Miss Mary Hamilton of Dexter, and Miss 
Lorraine Green of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Home, Togus. The local 
guests included not only members of the 
Universalist parish, but also many from 
the other parishes of the town. 

Music for the evening was furnished by 
Mrs. Ada Gould and son, Kenton. 


* oS 


PROGRAM OF PEACE ACTION 


Extra copies of “A Program of Peace 
Action for the Churches of Christ in 
America’ may be obtained from the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, issued by the Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 


in America. 
* * 


INSTALLATION OF MR. REARDON 


More people than could be put into the 
limited space gathered at the Meeting 
House of the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn, Oct. 21, at 5 p. m., for the in- 
stallation of Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon 
as minister. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
wrote a letter which was printed on the 
program, in which he said: 

“I deeply regret my inability to be 
with you on Oct. 21, as I am in the West 
on public duty. Had I been in town it 
would have been a pleasure to accept your 
courteous and welcome invitation to be 
present at your installation. Dr. Potter- 
ton was my beloved comrade here in 
Brooklyn for many years, and I pray that 
the light which now shines in him may 
illuminate your pastorate.” 

Mr. Henry L. Brant welcomed Mr. 
Reardon in behalf of the church, and Rev. 
H. Elmer Peters offered prayer. Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway gave an address to 
the people and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall to 
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the pastor. Dr. Fred C. Leining, State 
Superintendent, preached the sermon, 
and Mr. Reardon pronounced the bene- 
diction. The music was a feature of the 
service—Miss Catherine Eckenroth, or- 
ganist, Mr. Theodore Lehmann, violinist, 
Mrs. Marguerite Kessler, soprano soloist, 
contributed effectively, and two great 
hymns, “O Master Let Me Walk With 
Thee” and ‘‘He Leadeth Me” were sung. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall is minister of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City. 

Laurence Housman is a distinguished 
figure in British literary life, and is presi- 
dent of the Friends of India in England. 

Fred Eastman is professor of religious 
literature and drama at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Charles E. Park is minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian) in Boston, 
Mass. . 

Larry S. Davidow is an attorney in 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Noy. 4, Washington, D. C., morning 
service. 

Nov. 5, Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Comrades Dinner. 

Nov. 7, Susquehanna Association Meet- 
ing at Hop Bottom, Pa. 

Nov. 8, Syracuse, N. Y., evening meet- 
ing. 

Nov. 11, Bangor, Maine, morning ser- 
vice, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, evening ser- 
vice. 

Noy. 12, Central Maine Ministers’ 
Association—all day meeting. Dexter, 
Maine, District Meeting—evening. 

Nov. 18, Pittsfield, Maine—evening 
meeting. 

Nov. 14, Rhode Island Conference, 
First Church, Providence—evening meet- 
ing. 

* * 


THE TRIUMPH OF GOODWILL 


The following cast of characters and 
synopsis of the pageant-drama, “The 
Triumph of Goodwill,’ suggests some- 
thing of the impressiveness of the program 
soon to be participated in by the Univer- 
salist church schools of Greater Boston. 
This Rally will take place Sunday, Nov. 4, 
at 4 p. m., at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, corner of Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston. The drama will be pre- 
sented under the leadership of Miss Bessie 
W. Sprague, parish assistant at the First 
Universalist Church in Cambridge. 

Characters: Goodwill, Amalia Raspe. 
History, Marjory Gutheim. War, Emer- 
son Schwenk. Honofius, Emperor of 
Rome, George Pfaff. Philip II, King of 
Spain, Ernest Hesseltine, Jr. Queen of 
Spain, Barbara Llewellyn. Cervantes, 
of Philip’s court, Wallace M. Powers. 
Inhabitants of Vienna. Kara Mustafa, 
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Grand Vizier of Turkey, Roger Wilder. 
Napoleon, Gordon Anderson. Count 
Montholon, friend of Napoleon, Willard 
Coffin. Attendants. Scribe. Soldiers. 
Courtiers. Messengers. Representatives 
of the Church, Medford Church School, 
spokesman, Rev. Fred H. Miller. Group 
representing the nations of the world, 
Universalist church schools. 


Synopsis 

Prologue. 

Episode I. Rome: Honorius on the 
throne. Scene 1. 408 A. D. Confidence 
in military might. Scene 2. 410 A. D. 
The downfall. Cambridge school. 

Episode II. Spain in 1588: Philip II 
on the throne. Praise of military power. 
The downfall. Arlington school. 

Episode III. Turkey, in 1685. Scene 
1. Her power over the enemy. Scene 2. 
Turkey’s defeat. Melrose school. 

Episode IV. Napoleon on St. Helena, 
1815. Victory (in retrospect). Realiza- 
tion of defeat. Waltham school. 

Episode V. The World War: 1914-1918. 
The cost in human lives. 

Finale: The Triumph of Goodwill. 

Mr. Levon Zenian, former student of 
Boston University and known to many of 
our people through his work among the 
national Armenian churches, will be present 
at the Rally and will have a part in the 
service of worship which will precede the 
pageant. The Sabbath School Union, 
which is sponsor for the Rally, cordially 
invites to it all those who care to attend. 


* %* 


DR. SPOERL IN ST. JOHNSBURY 


Dr. Howard D. Spoerl, who recently be- 
came pastor of the Universalist church in 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., was the speaker of the 
evening at the first fall meeting of the 
North Church Brotherhood in that town. 
That he made a favorable impression is 
evident from the space given to a report 
of his address in a local paper, which says 
“his exceptionally fine address made him 
many new friends and admirers, who will 
ever after be anxious to hear him again, 
and will be doubly interested in the success 
of his pastorate in this community.” 

His subject was “Some Vermont In- 
stitutions,” among which he named as 
prominent the tendency toward inde- 
pendence, tolerance and neighborliness. 

“The independence of Vermont,” he said, 
‘fs a byword almost. everywhere in the 
world, and we are all familiar with the fact 
that Vermont once carried its independ- 
ence to literal extremes. In these days, 
when various people who have the public 
attention come forward with ready-made 
remedies for all the ills of the world, and 
recommend that, no matter which one we 
choose, we must all get on the same band 
wagon, whether we like it or not, the atti- 
tude and institution of independence as 
Vermont has always known it becomes 
nothing less than a virtue. The air of 
freedom is always the most hospitable air 
for those who truly prize liberty and who 
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see the importance it has even for its own 
sake. 

“The tradition of liberty that is still 
manifested in Vermont independence is, 
I think, very much alive today. Perhaps 
it would be no real exaggeration to state 
that because of its institution of independ- 
ence, Vermont is one of the few places in 
the whole world where freedom is taken 
seriously and is successfully maintained. 
Certainly, if we compare our condition 
with that of Europe, we cannot fail to ob- 
serve how woefully at a disadvantage 
Europe appears. This would hold true 
as well for other parts of the world that are 
nearer home. 

“Apart from the traditional independ- 
ence of the state, there is no lack of inde- 
pendence in our own community. One 
has but to talk with a number of people on 
the same subject to observe how wide 
a variety of opinions there is among us. 
To me, however, this seems only natural, 
because every time I look in any direction 
from nearly any point in the town, I ob- 
serve that nature itself is not given to 
stereotypes in this valley. There are hills 
everywhere, but no two of them alike, 
and they seem to get along as well together 
as any two neighbors in the town who may 
differ utterly as to tastes and opinions. 

“While independence is important for 
its own sake, it is also of great value as a 
means to an end, as an attitude that does 
not occupy our whole minds, but leavens 
them and thereby leavens the spirit of the 
community. It is evident to all of us that 
tolerance must be added to independence 
if true freedom is to be achieved and sus- 
tained. I know that Vermonters have a 
reputation in other parts of New England 
for being intolerant and hard-bitten, but 
to date I have not run across the slightest 
sign of intolerance as compared with con- 
ditions in other places. I have known in- 
habitants of this town to go out of their 
way to state that they disagreed with me, 
and then to add that they had no objec- 
tion whatever to my holding my own 
opinion. This probably seems only 
natural to you, for you were brought up 
on it; but let me assure you that the com- 
mon custom elsewhere, when a difference 
of opinion is noted, is for an argument to 
ensue. It must not be supposed, to be 
sure, that it is a major objective in life to 
avoid arguments. Without them, very 
little would ever get done. But there are 
arguments and arguments, and the dif- 
ference is indicated by the application of 
tolerance in its best sense. 

“It is possible to be independent without 
being tolerant; it is also possible to be 
both independent and tolerant without 
succeeding in having a true community. 
These institutions by themselves do not 
guarantee any of the warmth and pleasant- 
ness that are so necessary a part of com- 
munity life. To them must be added the 
institution of neighborliness, the attitude 
of fellowship, if the community is to be a 
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community worthy of the name. I think 
we need have no doubt whatever that we 
have here this attitude. The testimony 
of countless visitors during the summer 
and at other seasons is sufficient evi- 
dence that we are not lacking in what 
some might consider to be the most im- 
portant of all these three institutions. 
Without friendship, any institution is en- 
dangered. An organization that does not 
possess an inner and outer friendliness is 
likely to be a complete failure; and a com- 
munity in which many interests are merely 
tolerated, and where independence is 
granted, but where nothing is ever done to 
harmonize the interests, is no true com- 
munity. 

“So, in the neighborliness, the friend- 
liness, the fellowship, that characterizes our 
local institutions, we have the surest 
guarantee that the various interests of all 
the citizens will be sympathetically treated 
and mutually advanced. This, in the last 
analysis, is the process that makes the 
ideal community; and the force that holds 
it together comes from the basic institu- 
tions such as the three that have been 
mentioned.” 

* ok 


THE SHINN FOUNDERS’ MEMORIAL 


FUND 
Previously reported.............. $19.00 
Mis eAmmnavksirkersene. a... eects 1.00 
Rev. G. W. Penniman, D. D. 1.00 


Mise Blsie: Gaslint aae sae, Sit tt Ge 


Alvar W. Polk, Treasurer. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 3819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 
every Sunday, 10.45. 
1500 kilocyeles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 
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E.S. T. every 
1330 kilocycles. 

Regular morning service 
Rev. Robert Killam minister. 


SHINN MEMORIALS 


Friends of the late Dr. and Mrs. Quillen Shinn and 
all Ferry Beachers are invited to subscribe to the 
Founders’ Memorial Fund that is to provide a suit- 
able remembrance of permanent character in honor 
of the Shinns and others who carried on in the pio- 
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neer stage of Ferry Beach. It is proposed that a 
plaque with appropriate inscription be placed just 
above the Quillen fireplace mantel. In addition a 
memorial of a type yet undecided will be located in 
the pine grove. Send contributions to Alvar Polk, 
Treasurer, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Eben Prescott, Chairman, 
Founders Memorial Committee. 


Fee 

DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 

1934 

Noy. 4. All Souls Sunday (Massachusetts Min- 
isterial Relief Offering. G. S. S. A. 
Japan.  Y. P. C. U.., Japan.) 

Nov. 11. Interdependence Day. 

Nov. 18. Men and Missions Sunday. 

Noy. 25. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dee. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 : 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S8. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


eek 


WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. James M. Rasnake, formerly of Markesan, 
Wis., having moved to Atlanta, Georgia, was trans- 
ferred to the Georgia Convention, Oct. 18, 1934. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 


* x 
NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION CALL 


The forty-fourth annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York State will 
be held at the All Souls Universalist Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2, 1934, 
for the purpose of receiving reports, the election of 
officers, and the transacting of any other business 
as may legally come before it. 

Mary Elizabeth Shaw, Secretary. 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


A Publie Meeting of the Massachusetts W. U. 
M. S. will be held in the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Nov. 22. Morning session at 10.30, 
afternoon at 1.30. Luncheon tickets at fifty cents 
may be reserved of Mrs. Philip H. DeLong, 8 Elm- 
wood St., tel. 4-6049, before Nov. 20. 

The church is on Pleasant Street opposite Chest- 
nut. To reach it from Union Station take cars 
marked June, Tatnuck or West Tatnuck. Only a 
few minutes walk from bus station. 

ONE 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The annual mid-year conference of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention and the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Connecticut, will be 
held in the Universalist church, Fern Street, West 
Hartford, Wednesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 
14, beginning at 2.30 o’clock. An unusually strong 
program has been arranged. At the women’s mis- 
sionary session, at 2.30, Mrs. I. Wallace Cate, for 
many years in Japan, will speak on ‘‘The Japanese 
as I Have Known Them.” This will be followed by 
the religious education hour with an address, ‘“The 
Home and the Church School,’? by Edna May 
Baxter, M. A., associate professor of religious edu- 
cation, Hartford School of Religious Education. 
This will be followed by discussion. In the evening 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ph. D., assistant professor of 
Religious Edueation, Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, will give an address, “Training Leaders for 
Today’s World.’? Supper will be served at 6 o’clock 
at fifty cents. To reach the church turn north on 
Main St., at West Hartford. Fern Street is the first 
street on the right. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
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Obituary 


Miss Mary P. Scott 


Miss Mary P. Scott died at her home in Milford, 
Ohio, Oct. 17. About two years ago she had suffered 
a slight stroke. While she recovered from that, 
apparently, she had not been as strong as formerly 
and gradually gave up most of her activities. She 
retained her interest in her church all the time, and 
was clerk and treasurer of the church at the time of 
her death, having held that office for a number of 
years. She was one of the pioneers of this particular 
ehurch, having helped in the organization of the 
Sunday school which was the beginning of the Mil- 
ford church forty-six years ago. Funeral services 
were conducted by her minister, Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley, Friday afternoon, Oct. 19. Burial was in 
Newtown in the old family lot. 


Tom A. Scott 


Tom A. Seott died at his home in Milford, Ohio, 
Oct. 21, after an illness of about two years. A man 
in the prime of life, intensely interested in all that 
life brought to him, able to make that interesting 
to others, he gave a real contribution to his work. 
His beautiful tenor voice was given freely in the 
service of his church as long as he had strength to 
sing. He belonged to the second generation of the 
family which founded the Milford church, and lived 
up to his heritage. Rev. Harriet E. Druley conducted 
the funeral services, which were held Tuesday, Oct. 
23. Burial was in Milford. 


John George 


John George, twenty-one-year-old son of Mrs. 
Mabel Staples (George) O’Brien of Brookline, Mass., 
and Los Angeles, Calif., died in Bath, Maine, on 
Monday, Oct. 15. Mr. George had come to Maine 
from the Western home with his mother for a visit 
at the old home in Brunswick, and a brief vacation 
at Mere Point. A severe cold aggravated a serious 
kidney and heart condition, and he died after nine- 
teen days in the hospital. 

Funeral services were held in the chapel of Mt. 
Auburn cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., on Thursday, 
Oct. 18, conducted by Dr. Leroy W. Coons. Burial 
was at Mt. Auburn. 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIBLE 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


1260 CLUBS 
LAST SEASON 
EARNED OVER 

$10,752 Cua 
selling SNAPON SANDALS, 


toe rubbers, 
something every woman needs, so made that 
ONE SIZE ONLY fits all sizes of women’s 
shoes. So compact they can be carried in a 
purse. Sold for 4oc a pair, yet allowing a liberal 
profit to Church Clubs, Lodges and Societies that 
want to earn quick money for their treasuries. 

Write now for our no-money-in-advance plan 
of selling. State name of Lodge, Club or Society 
and official position. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104-H Watertown, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calk attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parta of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scher 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 
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Crackling 
Old gentleman: “I see that in London a 


man is run over every half hour.” 
Old Lady: ‘‘Poor fellow!”’—Hxchange. 
* * 


The defendant resumed his seat and 
watched the jury with his dark eyes, set be- 
tween a thin Roman nose.— Kansas City 


paper. 


ale 


This enraged the servant, who im- 
mediately stabbed Mr. P in the aban- 
donment with a spear.—The Statesman 
(India). 


* * 


Mrs. K--— continues under the doctor’s 
eare. However, at this writing, her con- 
dition is somewhat improved.—Ambler 
(Pa.) paper. 

kok 

You remember the harassed and cynical 
college professor who exclaimed, ‘‘Well, if 
this is the cream of the population, God 
help the skim-milk.”’—Hachange. 

* * 

“T ’ear your old man’s getting better 
after all, Mrs. ’Arris.”’ 

“Yes, dearie; and it’s put me in a bit of 
a’ole. I’ve sold all ’is clothes to pay for an 
*ead-stone.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

Here’s the biggest news in town—a 
market coup made possible these sensa- 
tional stocking values. Ordinarily you 
would pay $0.00 for these perfect, full- 
fashioned, pure-silk hose. You’ll want to 
lay in a supply at this low price of $.00—0 
pairs for $0.00!—Connecticut paper. 

* * 

Two Negroes who had not seen each 
other in five years discovered each had 
been married during this time. 

“What kinda woman did you-all get, 
Mose?” asked Rastus. 

“She’s an angel, Rastus, dat’s what she 
isa: 

“Boy, you sho is lucky. Mine’s still 
livin’,” Rastus muttered sorrowfully.— 
Baltimore Sun. 

* * 

The pedestrian was walking slowly down 
Fifth Avenue, at Forty-fifth Street. The 
clock in a window showed that it was just 
7) Fly 10g 

“Out rather late, aren’t you?” suggested 
a policeman as he eyed the man suspicious- 
ly. 

“Perhaps so,” was the response, ‘“‘but 
this is about the only chance a pedestrian 


has nowadays.”’—T he Lookout. 
* * 


A teacher of a primary grade in Altoona 
was out of the room for a time one day. 
When she returned she found that the 
children had taken advantage of her ab- 
sence and were having a hilarious time. 

“Y’d like to know why it is,’ she re- 
monstrated, ‘‘that you are never working 
when I come back into the room.” 

“It’s because you wear rubber heels,” 
ventured little Jimmie.—Alioona Tribune. 
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ONCE MORE A FREE GIFT! 


Four Hundred Copies 
of 
“WHICH WAY” 


By LEWIS B. FISHER 


will be given away to those who will 
send ten cents to pay postage and 
packing. Here is a valuable book 
with a worthless title which crippled 
it from birth. 


Where can you find a sketch of 
Walter Balfour, who drafted the 
Winchester Profession? In “Which 
Way.” There are chapters on 
Murray and Potter, Hosea Ballou, 
Universalist Creeds, Pioneers, Hell, 
Damnation, Endless Torment, The 


Second Coming, Etc. 


One hundred and_ twenty-seven 
pages, beautifully printed, cloth 
bound, by one of our best men. 
Every volume is a missionary, and we 
propose to start them all working. 
Will you help ? 

A Pocket Cyclopedia by J. W. 
Hanson will be included. Only 100 
copies are left of this dictionary 
of religious terms as understood by 
Universalists. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


